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PAMPHLETS 


RECEIVED 


(Order from publishers) 
Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
ae CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 
847). 


THE Mayor’s COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DeE- 


FENSE. Hall of Records, City of New 
ne 327 pp., illustrated; limited circu- 
ation. 


Gopwin’s PoLiticAL Justice. Reprint of the 
essay on Property. Edited by H. S. Salt. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 
155 pp. ; 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. OUTLINES FoR Discus- 
sion. National Committee on the Churches 
and the Moral Aims of the War, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 

CENTRAL STATION HEATING. By John C. 
White. Technical Paper 191, Bureau of 
Mines, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 5 cents. : 

EDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN EUROPE IN THEIR 
RELATION TO JEWISH EMANCIPATION 1778- 
1878. By Max J. Kohler. Reprinted from 
The Jewish Forum, February, 1919. 

PRESIDENTIAL, CONTEST IN 1920. Part II NEw 
AGE PRoGRAM. Data presented by George 
H. Shibley. Progressive League of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. 

Tue LEAGUE oF NATIONS IN History. By 
Professor A. F. Pollard. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Price 3d. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE COMING 
RULE oF Law. By Sir Frederick Pollack. 
Oxford University Press. Price 3d. 

THe LeacuE oF NATIONS AND THE DeEMo- 
cratic IDEA. By Prof. Gilbert Murray. 
Oxford University Press. Price 6d. 

REPRESENTATION IN INDUSTRY. By John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. From author, 26 Broad- 
way, New York city. 

MOoNTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS. January 1919. Bulletin, 
1919, No. 1. Government Printing Office, 
“Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 

RESOURCES AND STANDARDS OF COLLEGES OF 
ARTs AND SCIENCES. Report of a committee 
representing the associations of higher edu- 
cational institutions. Prepared by Samuel 
Paul Capen. Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin, 1918, No. 30. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price 10 cents. 

A CASE OF FEDERAL PROPAGANDA IN OUR 
PusBuiic ScHOOLS. CRITICISMS OF LESSONS IN 
CoMMUNITY AND NATIONAL Lirg. Published 
by National Industrial Conference Board, 
15 Beacon street, Boston. 

CoMMUNITY SUPERVISION OF THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED. Report written by Amy Woods. 
League for Preventive Work, Room 310, 
46 Cornhill, Boston. 

AMERICAN DEPORTATION AND EXCLUSION 
Laws. Report submitted by Charles Recht. 
N. Y. Bureau of Legal Advice, 118 East 
28 street, New York city. 

Care OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES, THE INSANE, 
AND ALCOHOLICS IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 
By Walter L. Treadway. Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York city. Price 15 cents. 

Rest PERIODS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. Re- 
search report No. 13. National Industrial 
Board, 15 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 
Price $1. 

A Rurat SociaAL SuRVEY OF ORAGNE TowN- 
sHIP, BLACKHAWK CouNTy, Iowa. By 
George H. Von Tungeln. Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa. 

Ten YEARS’ WorK IN Hawall. By Rev. Row- 
land B. Dodge. American Missionary As- 
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sociation, 287 Fourth avenue, New York 
City. s 

The Cabe-RoaDs OF THE PaciFic. By Rev. 
Rowland B. Dodge. American Missionary 
Association, 287 Fourth avenue, New York 
city. 

THE PREVENTION OF WAR NeEurRosEs. By Dr. 
Thaddeus H. Ames, of New York city. 
Reprinted from the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation Journal, November, 1918. 

RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM OF THE CITY CLUB 
oF New York. City Club, New York city. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED MEN IN THE COPPERSMITH TRADE. 
By Bert J. Morris. The Red Cross In- 
stitute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 
311 Fourth avenue, New York. 

Tue Scope AND AIM OF MENTAL HYGIENE. 
By William H. Burnham. Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, 1132 Kimball 
building, 18 Tremont street, Boston. 

Tue ILLEGITIMATE CHILD AND War CONDI- 
TIONS. By Emma O..Lundberg. Reprinted 
*from the American Journal of Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 1, No. 3, July-September, 
1918. Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

TEAMPLAY IN PuBLIcC HEALTH. By George 
E. Vincent, President, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, New York. Reprinted from Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, Vol. LIX, 
No. 1, January, 1919, pp. 14-20. 

THE REGULATION OF PRIVATE WATER COM- 
PANIES IN New York City. By Delos F. 
Wilcox. Reprinted from Journal of the 
New England Water Works Association, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 4. From author, Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITY FIELD AFFECTING FRANCHISE POLICIES 
AND MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. By Delos F. 
Wilcox. Reprinted from National Munici- 
pal Review, Vol. VII, No. 2, March, 1918. 
From author, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

PROBLEM OF RECONSTRUCTION WITH RESPECT 
TO URBAN TRANSPORTATION. By Delos F. 
Wilcox. Reprinted from National Munici- 
pal Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, January, 
1919, From author, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

RECREATION Uses OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS. 
By Frank A. Waugh, collaborator. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

SANITATION OF RURAL WORKMEN’S AREAS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO HousING. Re- 
port of the divisional committee on village 
and public sanitation, section on sanita- 
tion, committee on welfare work. Re- 
print No. 487 from the Public Health 
Reports, September 6, 1918. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. A study 
of their organization and their require- 
ments for admission and graduation. By 
Chester D. Jarvis. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price 15 cents. 

POINTING THE Way. Evergreen, United 
States Army General Hospital No. 7, 
Baltimore, Md. 

HoMe CANNING AND DRYING OF VEGETABLES 
AND Fruits. National War Garden Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

Wark GARDENING AND HOME STORAGE OF 
VEGETABLES. National War Garden Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Rep Cross WorRK FOR BELGIUM. 
Summary of activities of Commission for 
Belgium, September 1917-December 1918. 
54 Rue des Colonies, Brussels, Belgium. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Report of a survey made under the di- 
rection of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Price 25 cents. 

EDUCATIONAL DrirEcTORY, 1918-19. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 

VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE PUBLIC 
ScHoots. By W. Carson Ryan, Jr. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Price 20 cents. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION. By J. 
Peddie. Longmans, Green & Co. 242 
Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $ 

TEN YEARS NEAR THE GERMAN FRON’ 
By Maurice Francis Egan. George 
Doran Co. 364 pp. Price $3.00 illustra 
by mail of the Survey $3.15. 

AMERICAN LABOR AND THE War. By Sa 
Gompers. George H. Doran Co. 37 
Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey $1 

Tue VIsIoON FoR WHICH WE FouGut. 
A. M. Simons. Macmillan Co. 197 

_ Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1 

TESTING JUVENILE MENTALITY. By Nor 
J. Melville. J. B. Lippincott. 143 
Price $2.00 illustrated; by mail of 
Survey $2.10. 

A MeEtTHopIst CHURCH AND ITs Work. 
Worth M. Tippy and Paul B. K 
Methodist Book Concern. 157 pp. I 
$.60; by mail of the Survey $.70. 

‘THE TAXATION OF MINES IN MONTANA. 
Louis Levine. B. W. Huebsch. 141 
Price $1.00 paper bound; by mail of 
Survey $1.06. | 

CHINA AND THE WoRLD WAR 
By W. Reginald Wheeler. Macmi 
Co. 263 pp. Price $1.25; by mai 
the Survey $1.35. 

New ERA Economics 
By John Frederick Brown. Publishec 
author. 184 pp. Price, paper, $.50; ¢ 
$1; by mail of the Survey paper, $ 
cloth, $1.10. 

LA NATALITE SES Lois ECONOMIQUES ET 
CHOLOGIQUES 
By Gaston Rageot. Ernest Flamma 
Paris. 300 pp. Price $1.10 paper bor 
by mail of the Survey $1.16. 

L’IRLANDE DANS LA CRISE UNIVERSELLE 
By Louis Tréguiz. Felix Alcan, P 
275 pp. Price $1.65 paper bound; by 
of the Survey $1.75. 

Tue TRAGEDY OF LABOR 
By William Riley Halstead. Abin; 
Press. 107 pp. Price $.50; by mail of 
SurvEY $.56. 

FOREIGN FINANCIAL CONTROL IN CHINA 
By T. W. Overlach. Macmillan Co. 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $ 

Mexico ‘TopAy AND TOMORROW 
By E. D. Trowbridge. Macmillan 
282 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Su 
$2.10. 

WASHINGTON THE MAN WHO Mabe Us 
By Percy Mackaye. Alfred A. Ki 
313 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 
vEY $1.85. 

MAN To MAN; THE SToRY OF INDUS] 
DEMOCRACY 
By John Leitch. B. C. Forbes Co. 246 
Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.1( 

THE QUESTION BEFORE CONGRESS 
By George W. Mitchell. A. M. E. | 
Concern. 247 pp. Price $2; by mai 
the SurvEY $2.10. 

PRUSSIAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Westel W. Willoughby. D. App! 
& Co. 203 pp. Price $1.50; by mail oi 
Survey $1.60. ‘ 

America’s DAY 
By Ignatius Phayre. Dodd, Mead & 
425 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Su 


$2.15. 

YasHKA: My Lire As PEASANT, OF! 
AND EXILE 

By Maria Botchkareva. Frederick 


Stokes Co. 340 pp. Price $2; by ma 
the Survey $2.15. 
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WHO’S WHO 

Tueresa §. MCMAHON is a member of the Department of Politi- 
eal and Social Science of the University of Washington at Seattle. 
She has been a student of labor problems for many years and is 
a former member of the Industrial Welfare Commission (minimum 
wage board) appointed in 1913 by Governor Lister. Her charac- 
terization of the Seattle strike as a sympathetic movement of craft 
unions only slightly tinged with revolutionary sentiment is in sharp 
contract to the reports in eastern newspapers of rampant Bolshevism. 
_ Joun A. Fircu is the industry editor of the Survey. 

Lewis S. GANNETT, formerly a reporter on the New York World, 
been in war service with the Friends’ Reconstruction Unit and 
Red Cross. He is the Survey’s correspondent at Paris during 

the Peace Conference. 
Louise Montcomery, while a resident of the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement, was in charge of vocational guidance for the girls 
of the neighborhood, a pioneer work which she later embodied in 
report, the American Girl in the Stockyards District. She was 
x two years publicity secretary of the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion of the women’s organizations of Chicago, and is the author 
of Mrs. Mahoney of the Tenement. 
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welcome at the Survey offices. For economy’s sake we live in a 

loft building and we put up with the cold water and such like 

with good cheer, for we are on the top floor with windows on 
four sides and two sky-lights to boot. 

One central space is boxed off as a library and here is a big broad 
table where out-of-town visitors are welcome to write their letters. 
If you are an out-of-town person, by the way, the SURVEY can be used 
as a forwarding address for your mail when you are in New York. 


ts URVEY ASSOCIATES and readers of the Survey are always 


Seo visitors is more than a pleasant interruption to the week’s 
work. They invariably have something to tell us that we want to 
know, some lead to follow up, some criticism that is worth its salt. 
But the week’s work has to be done—correspondence carried on— 
material digested—copy written and edited—investigations projected— 
the issues put to press. Therefore, we try to organize interruptions 
both ror the work’s sake and the pleasure’s sake. The hours we like 
callers most are from eleven o’clock to one, mornings. 


at four o’clock any Friday afternoon for a cup of tea. Or, if 
you live in New York, you are always welcome. This is thie 
time when we ask somebody with something to tell to tell it. 


B:: if you are on an eastern junket try to drop in at the SURVEY 


HE day is Friday; the hour is four the place is 112 East 19 

street; and this Friday—the 7th—it is John A. Fitch of the 
Survey staff who will give us some of his impressions of the White 
House Conference in Washington. 


him and ask him to roar. ‘This recipe for good dinners was 
turned exactly inside out last week for the sake of John Gals- 
worthy. He is here in this country because of the Lowell 
Centenary and has been dining and roaring until an ordinary man 
would be altogether full as to bread and empty as to hyacinths. 
Besides being a playwright and novelist, Mr. Galsworthy is also 
something of a social worker, though he would probably deny it. He 
has been editing a journal for the re-education of crippled soldiers. 
More especially, as the author of Justice, he is known for his insight 
into those fundamental problems which for want of a better name we 
lump under the heading of crime—problems which have to deal with 
courts, prisons, police lockups and all the old creaking machinery 
with which society attempts to deal with offenders. Mr. Galsworthy 
was the guest last week of Lillian D. Wald, a member of the board 
of Survey Associates, at the Cosmopolitan Club in New York, meeting 
members of the SuRvEy staff and a small group of people interested 
in prison reform. They did not listen to Mr. Galsworthy, but rather 
he listened for a swift evening to the very uneven development of our 
American provisions for dealing with delinquents. 


Ti customary thing to do with a lion at a dinner is to feed 


F course, before the evening was over Mr. Galsworthy not only 

asked innumerable questions, but made a very sage generalization, 
namely, that the English and American problems are very different— 
their’s the problem of humanizing and lifting a fairly even but un- 
illuminated scheme of treatment; our’s to reckon with a situation 
which is altogether ragged—with its lofty peaks of idealism and 
experiment and its gulches of practice untouched by the principles of 
modern prison reform. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y ; 131 DB 23 
St., New York. For national employment sery- 
ice for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
ers; maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
compensation; health insurance; efficient law 
enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B, Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral St., Bal- 
timore. Literature. Hxhibits. Urges prenatal 
instruction; adequate obstetrical care; birth 
registration ; maternal nursing; infant welfare 
consultations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, pace Teachers College, 
New York, Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm., D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Lesflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly, bulletin. : 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, act- 
ing exec, sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
tions free on request. Annual membership dues, 


e 


AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
Oswald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R, E. 
Pinchot, v. ch’m; Agnes Brown Leach, 823 
Park Avenue, New York City, treas.; Charles 
T. Hallinan, sec’y; 203 Westory Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Opposed to adoption of compul- 
sory military training and service in this coun- 


try. Information bulletin service $1 per an- 
num. Contributions needed. 
EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battile Creek, Mich. 


Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugénic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rey. Charles §. 
by Pan gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
ork, 


Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y ; Rev. 
F. Hrnest Johnson, research gsec’y; Miss 
Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A, Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission of Inter-Church Federations; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, exec, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 EB. 
22 St., New York. 

National Temperance Sipe and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, Rob- 
ert E. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
sec’y; Gaylord 8. White, assoc. sec’y. Coordi- 
nates the work of denominational and inter- 
denominational war-time commissions; surveys 
camp conditions; promotes erection of inter- 
church buildings; other general war-time work; 
promotes reconstruction work. 105 Hast 22 St., 
New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BP. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkier, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ing. Conducts National Americanization pro- 


gram. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES i 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIKTY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLURED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information cheat race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms sad cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
ae school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Roveioys sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation ; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas, F. Powlison, gen. see’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
tions through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—EHdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
vee at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—dJulia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C. ; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
ete. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Sry ge cag and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr. C.-H. A. Winslow. 

phy de Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Heconomic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram, 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood BE. Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. 

Organization of Social Forces, William J. 


orton. 
Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
ou ee emocratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. od 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVIC) 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Mad 
Ave, New York. ‘To mobilize and train 
volunteer woman power of the country 
specific service along social and economic 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKER) 
—Jean Hamilton, org. a 85 BH. 30th St) 
New York. Hvening clubs for girls; recreatio 
and instruction in self-governing and suppo 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazil 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBL) 
HEALTH NURSING—Hilla Phillips Cranda 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of pub il 
health nursing; to develop standards of teel 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of ir 
formation. Official organ, the Public Heatt) 
Nurse, subscription included in membershiy 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHA (G 
—Mrs. Hdith Shatto King, mgr., 130 BH. 22 St) 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social organization) 
with trained workers. i} 


NATIONAL proesbabaar seme wo ho TY. an 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rus ‘aggart, treas. ; 
Lon Baker, nee ; Tooms 20-21, 465 Lexingto 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercig) 
agencies interested in the guidance and proted 
tion of travelers, especially women and gi rls) 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNIO! 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N 
Clark St. (room 7038), Chicago, Stands for self) 
government in the workshop through organize 
tion and also for the enactment of protectiy) 
legislation. - Information given. Official organ 
Life and Labor, 5 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. @) 
AMERICA—H, S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madiso) 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood ani 
community center activities and administra) 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commis 


on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION: 

Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the cause 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race ter 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied activities 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’v 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AWN) 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir. 
311 Fourth Ave., New York, Maintains indué 
trial training classes and an employment burea’ 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edt 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrie 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstructio 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards th 
physically handicapped. : 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the I rm 
provement of Living Conditions—John M 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Depart 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helpin 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remed ia 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies 
Library, Southern Highland Division, i 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodro! | 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard 8. Childs, sec’y ; 10 Wes) 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa) 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., cif} 
Manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. d 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. ellogg, editor | 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fite 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Hduca 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Se € 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New ¥ : 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution fo 
the training of Negro Youth; an epetaaas 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South 
furnishes information on all phases of the rac 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and mefl 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Log 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, A! 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 W 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play 
ground and Recreation Association of Amerie 
under the War Department and Na Depart 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activitie 
to mobilize all the resources of the communit! 
near the camps for the benefit of the offie 
and men. The War Camp Community Servic 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements 
social and recreational activities of the ¢ 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 
Braucher, sec’y. 
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- The Strike 


HE assurance that a German aeroplane raid was 
about to be staged in the Puget Sound region could 
not have caused more alarm that labor’s call for a 
, general strike in Seattle. It was accepted without 
uestion as the beginning of an American revolution along 
Lussian lines, instigated by German propagandists or repre- 
‘ntatives of the soviet government. Old rusty firearms were 
esurrected and prepared for possible emergency. A supply 
provisions was stored against a state of siege, the amount 
g determined in many cases by the volume of one’s personal 
dit. Coal bins were filled to overflowing, and the city’s 
ply of lamps, lanterns, flash lights, candles and oil stoves 
s exhausted. Market facilities groaned beneath the extra 
iness strain. Delivery wagons were on duty day and night, 
unday not excepted. 

rhe governor of the state and the mayor of Seattle were 
ed upon to furnish proper protection to individuals and 
erty against the revolutionists. A goodly army was 
asferred from Camp Lewis and the naval training station 
the university. Streets were patroled day and night, and 
achine gun strategically placed to protect the city hall. 

he nervous strain of the war just ended undoubtedly cre- 
a social psychology susceptible to flights of imagination 
hich precluded a sane analysis of the situation. No one 
med to doubt the statement generally current that tons of 
tks had been purchased by the revolutionists to scatter over 
© pavement so as to disable any automobile which might 
‘nture forth. The rumor that the water main had been 
up caused a scurry for tubs, pails and vessels of all de- 
tiptions to be filled to meet the oncoming water famine. 
hat the city’s reservoirs could supply the needs of the city 
r two or three weeks never entered any one’s head, and 


‘question the rumor. Next came, ‘“‘ Giovannitti and Ettor, 
‘Lawrence strike fame, have arrived in the city to take 
of the revolutionary forces.” 

he morning of February 6 finally arrived. At the desig- 
ted time, 10 A. M., the workmen laid dawn their tools and 
turned to their homes. An oppressive silence hung over 
city. The department stores remained open, only to add to 
-uncanniness of the occasion. Their aisles were empty, for 
st Women were afraid to venture from their own doorsteps. 
eople waited breathlessly for something to happen, fearful 
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in Seattle 


By Theresa S. McMahon 


of what nightfall might bring. But the lights came on as 
usual, there was plenty of gas for all uses, and the telephone 
remained in operation. 

In workingmen’s neighborhoods on that day the man of 
the household might have been seen beating the parlor carpet 
in the back yard, washing the front windows or wheeling the 


‘ baby-cart up and down the sidewalk. ‘The workers had obeyed 


the order of the strike committee to remain at home with a 
surprising unanimity. 

Meanwhile the public waited for something to happen; and 
as the hours elapsed, and the morning of the seventh dawned 
without the peace of the community being disturbed, the 
nervous tension suddenly relaxed. People joked each other 
good humoredly, and accepted as a criterion of timidity the 
number of smoked hams stored in the cellar and of candies 
on the pantry shelf. 

Then they grew angry, angry either because they were so 
effectively fooled, or because they resented labor’s action in 
perpetrating the general strike. It is just possible that fear 
was a part of their anger; for never before had they appre- 
ciated their dependence upon the city’s industrial organization 
and their helplessness when a few basic industries were halted. 

The immediate explanation for the orderliness of the strike 
was found in the quick action of Mayor Hanson in calling 
for military forces. He was heralded, especially outside of 
the state, as an executive capable of handling situations of the 
most serious import. 

Now that emotions have somewhat subsided, the generalship 
displayed within union ranks is admitted. In preparation for 
the strike, the strike committee called upon all union men dis- 
missed from military service to report for duty as guards to 
protect property and to prevent rioting. Milk stations were 
established by the labor unions throughout the city so that 
children and the sick should not suffer. Gasoline was allowed 
for physicians’ automobiles; and, in spite of the vote of the 
gas workers to walk out with their fellows, on reconsideration 
they remained at their posts primarily because the hospitals 
of the city had no other cooking facilities. The unions decided 
that a city in total darkness would offer encouragement to 
crime and for that reason the lighting system was left undis- 
turbed. The turning off of the water supply was never seri- 
ously considered. There were fewer arrests than usual while 
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the strike was on, and none of these could be directly or in- 
directly attributed to the strike. 

An analysis of the situation showed that the general strike 
was conducted by people trained in organization methods. It 
had none of the earmarks of a revolution. It possessed all the 
distinguishing features of a craft strike, differing only from 
previous strikes in that it embraced all crafts. Skilled crafts- 
men, office employes, musicians, moving picture operators and 
janitors went out with the rest. It was an emphatic expres- 
sion of class consciousness. It presented a new factor in the 
history of the American labor movement, and is far more 
portentous than a spasmodic revolutionary outbreak. Herein 
lies the significance of Seattle’s general strike. 


Drifting Back to Work 
THE general strike began Thursday morning. Mayor Han- 
son announced that the municipal car lines wouid operate Fri- 
day. The cars were running spasmodically before that day was 
over. Shortly after noon on Saturday a few cars were run- 
ning on the tracks of the Puget Sound Traction, Light and 
Power Company. ‘This fact carried with it the general con- 
‘viction that the strike was broken. Many more men drifted 
back to work Sunday, and Monday morning found the entire 
crew of carmen at their respective posts ready to carry the 
strikers back to their work. The strike committee called off 
the general strike Monday noon, but most of the workers had 
returned to their places of employment several hours before. 

A question that is being asked of the adherents of the revolu- 
tionary explanation of the strike is this: If those who were 
responsible for the strike expected: to take over the city’s in- 
dustries and to run them cooperatively, why did they call 
workers out from the cooperative laundry, owned and operated 
by the labor union people? The Central Labor Council voted 
to recommend the walkout of the workers in the cooperative 
laundry and the municipally owned utilities. The workers 
say it was done for the psychological effect on the public and 
the workers. 

The spark that kindled the smoldering fire, culminating in 
the general strike, was the grievances of the shipyard work- 
ers. ‘They had been on strike since January 21 and asked for 
the unanimous support of labor to thwart what seemed to 
them a deliberate attempt to disrupt the organization of the 
metal trades. The metal trades’ strike was accepted by the 
workers as a struggle between the open and closed shop; be- 
tween the United States Steel Corporation and the metal 
trades of the Pacific coast. The unions voting to go out on 
the sympathetic strike were conyinced they were fighting for 
the life of their respective unions. It was a conflict between 
organized capital and organized labor. 

The whole controversy reverts to the origin of the Macy 
adjustment board. With America’s participation in the world 
war, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which had charge of 
the government’s shipbuilding program, found that the output 
of ships was considerably hampered by the labor market con- 
ditions. ‘The shipowners of the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts 
were bidding against. each other for labor and shipbuilders 
were bidding against each other in the same district. Hence 
the great need for the standardization of working conditions in 
the different yards and different districts. To promote this 
end the internationals entered into an agreement with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. This action was unconstitu- 
tional, but when the locals accepted for patriotic reasons the 
terms of the Macy adjustment board, they waived their right 
to complete autonomy. This agreement made provision for 
the fixing of wages and the arbitration of disputes; cognizance 
was taken of differences in cost of living in the various ship- 
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ry 
building districts in establishing a uniform wage scale throug 
out the country. The men were not to strike as long ast 
agreement was in effect. Unfortunately, there was no me; 
tion of its time of expiration: but since it was a war emerge en 
agreement, the implication on the part of labor was that 4 
existence would terminate with the ending of the war. An aj 
peal from the award of the adjustment board—the so-call 
Macy board—was provided for by the establishment of a boa ai 
of review and appeal. 

The Pacific coast men have never been satisfied with # 
wage awards made. Effectively organized before the we 
they felt their standards were lowered to meet the standards 
the unorganized on the Atlantic coast. In other words, f] 
strategic position they won before the war was sacrificed { 
patriotic reasons, and in this fact there lay real danger 
their organizations with the close of the war. Always on ¢ i 
defensive, they accepted the Macy award only under protes 
The August award was appealed to the Board of Review ar 
Appeal. The latter adjourned without taking action. It wv 
then that the representatives of the Seattle Metal Trad 
Council asked the permission of General Manager Piez, ¢ 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, to bargain collectively wit) 
the shipyard owners independent of the Macy board awari 
He consented; a blanket agreement was drawn up; but som 
of the shipyard owners refused to grant the wage a 
asked. The men struck to enforce their demands. It was @ 
this point that General Manager Piez claimed the metal trade 
had overstepped their jurisdictional rights. He admits he 
given them the right to make new agreements independent] 
of the Macy board award, but he had not given them permiif 
sion to strike, and that the original agreement between th 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the international unions sti} 
held. The men maintain the signing of the armistice termit 
ated the agreement, and General Manager Piez’s permissio| 
to demand a wage independent of the Macy award was aj 
admission of this fact; that permission to bargain collective 
implied right to strike. The representatives of the Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation refuse to arbitrate the dispute unt 
the men go back to work. 


When A. E. Miller, chairman of the metal trades confer 
ence committee, appeared before the Central Labor Counce 
and asked its indorsement of a general strike of sympathy i 
behalf of the shipyard workers, he met with almost unanimowl 
support. The delegates returned to their unions and delivere| 
the council’s recommendation. There were some negativ 
votes and it is generally believed that the opposition on th! 
part of those union men who never attend the union meeting, 
was considerable; but the Union Record, the daily paper pul 
lished by Read labor, claims the unions walked out prz 
tically 100 per cent. 
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The Underlying Unrest , 
Epiror1atty the Business Chronicle of Februray 15 calls th 
attention of the public to what the writer considers the rea 
issue. It is that, he says, of the open and closed shop, Irre 
spective of the value of this explanation of the general strike 
it is true both employers and employes were quoted as makinj 
threatening statements during the war—the employers to th 
effect that “When the war is over we will get even wit 
organized labor,” and the unionists that “‘ We will not giv 
up any concession in organization that we won during 
war.” . 
By the rank and file of labor, the metal trades issue was no 
entirely understood, but they had been chafing for some ings 
under what seemed to them almost impossible conditions 
During the war the cost of living mounted sky high. Work 


n’s families, especially when the breadwinner was not em- 
in a strictly war industry, had to deny themselves many 
the necessities of life. Their increased wages in no way 
pace with prices.- 
ie War was over and the appeal for public sacrifices lost 
Significance in the face of the daily published accounts 
huge war profits made by many employers. While food 
F and rent remained as before, industries began to restrict 
f output in preparation for the period of industrial recon- 
ction. Returning soldiers wanted their jobs back and pub- 
: opinion conceded them the right. There was tension in 
atmosphere of the business world. It was not uncommon 
ar expressions of concern regarding the oncoming con- 
et between capital and labor. Capital expected labor to 
the first move. Unemployment was increasing and the 
market was destined to fall. The general strike offered 
portunity to give expression to the feeling of unrest which 
prmeated the community. Further than that, it had no 
gnificance to many. Some saw capital’s advantage in the 
iture, and, in calling the strike, hoped to demonstrate labor’s 
darity as a warning. 
Outs the lumber industry and the harvest fields—the 
gholds of the Industrial Workers of the World—labor in 
Northwest is organized along craft lines, and is afhliated 
th the American Federation of Labor. The weakness of 
nis type of organization has been repeatedly illustrated in 
trikes, and there has gradually grown up within union ranks 
appreciation of the possibilities of economic strength in a 
3 affiliation of all crafts in a single industry. The Metal 
es Council is an excellent example of the tendencies in 
lietern labor organization. A blanket agreement covers all 
ie crafts within the shipbuilding industry. All agreements 


rafts act collectively in their relations with the industry. 
his type of industrial organization within the American 
‘ederation of Labor is accepted as labor’s goal in the North- 
st, and has amply proved its efficiency in promoting col- 
ective bargaining and in increasing confidence in economic 


AILROADING hereafter is going to be a different 
proposition. ‘That much seems fairly certain, re- 
gardless of what you may think of the idea of turn- 
; ing the management of the roads over to the men 
yho 0 do the work. Whether you have any eae in the 


lieve in government ownership or the freest Seale private 
ontrol; whether you are a railway executive, a stockholder 
a section hand, you can have no reasonable expectation 
ither that your affairs will continue to run on the same track 


Rcshingtan is fairly alive with plans for disposing of the 
lroads. The proposal involving the most radical departure 


vo ving radical departures from the past. ‘The Interstate 
ommerce Commission has laid before Congress some sugges- 
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strength. Too much confidence, as was demonstrated by the 
general strike. 

This evolutionary process of building up class consciousness 
did not appeal to the impatient—generally the inexperienced 
members of the labor movement. ‘These have been anxious 
for some time to test the trade unions’ collective strength, 
and could not be convinced of the impractibility of the gen- 
eral strike without first testing it out. “They were sobered 
by their experience and now express their willingness to ac- 
cept the leadership of older heads. 

It is generally admitted by the labor forces that the general 
strike was a mistake. It certainly was a mistake from the 
strongholds of the Industrial Workers of the World—labor in 
dignant, and labor is humble, but there still exists an under- 
current of feeling that all is not well. 

Labor may have demonstrated the inefficiency of the gen- 
eral strike to its own satisfaction, but it feels confident of 
power. The Union Record cails attention to ‘‘ the splendid 
solidarity evidenced by the response to the strike 
call. the absolute orderliness of the workers on strike 
and their resolute refusal to be aggravated into any action 
that could in the least measure be interpreted as riotous 
conduct.” 

The public is still convinced that the general strike was the 
work of revolutionists who are not distinguishable from the 
Industrial Workers of the World. It is true that some of 
the Industrial Workers of the World hold craft union cards. 
‘These gave their influence toward promoting the general strike, 
and undoubtedly hoped it would take a turn leading to the 
reorganization of the state; but careful analysis will show that 
while the revolutionists or the I. W. W. are the noisiest in 
the labor movement in the Northwest, they have little influence 
in the councils of the craft unions. And it is in the craft 
unions that labor’s strength lies. 

Arrests are being daily made of I. W. W. leaders. The 
public feels when these are all safely within the clutches of 
the law, the labor movement will be freed of its objectionable 
fied national system. as proposed in the brotherhood plan. 


Socializing the Railroads 
By John A. Fitch 


tives has a plan of its own. The National Association of 
Owners of Railway Securities has another. Proposals have 
been made by leading financiers, and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce is at work on the problem. 

The distance we have traveled in the fifteen years since Con- 
gress, over the bitterest kind of opposition from financiers and 
the conservative interests generally, put teeth into the interstate 
commerce law, is indicated by the fact that not one of the plans 
even remotely suggests a return to the unregulated era of the 
past. As Paul M. Warburg put it in an address before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, “‘ We need not waste much 
time in dealing with the question of private ownership and 
operation unrestricted by government control.” 

All of the plans involve a continuation of the economies 
that government operation has made possible, such as the joint 
use of terminals and other facilities and the routing of traf- 
fic in the most economical way. ‘The proposals range from 
permission by government authority to do these things or to 
amend or repeal the Sherman law so as to allow pools, mergers 
and consolidations, on up to the establishment of a single, uni- 
fied national system as proposed in the brotherhood plan. 
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Regional commissions to help out the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, regional railroad systems, federal incorporation 
are among the proposals. The railway executives propose a 
Department of Transportation with a secretary who would 
sit in the cabinet, a proposal unanimously rejected by the 
Owners of Railway Securities, the brotherhoods and certain 
of the financiers. 

Three of the plans laid before Congress propose that further 
construction shall be permitted only on the issuance by a fed- 
eral regulating authority of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. Three of them propose that the federal gov- 
ernment shall guarantee minimum earnings, with a sharing 
of profits above a certain fixed amount among the railroads, 
labor and the government. 

Most significant is the tendency to include other interests, 
the shippers and labor as well as the public, in the direction 
and control of railroad policy. ‘The Association of Owners 
of Railway Securities proposes the establishment on a perma- 
‘nent basis of rate committees in different territories. These 
committees are to be composed of an equal number of rail- 
road men and shippers and are to consider and pass upon all 
requests for changes in rates before they are filed with the 
regulatory commissions. 

Mr. Warburg has suggested the establishment of a valua- 
tion board of five with one representative of each of the fol- 
lowing interests: law, finance, business, labor and the railways. 
‘This board is to determine a fair valuation of all railway prop- 
erties as a basis for fixing rates. Under his plan the roads 
would be administered by regional boards, which would be 
subject in turn to a “supreme court of railroads” of five or 
seven men, who would represent the railroads, finance, security 
holders, the shippers and labor. 

Another proposal that has not as yet been formulated in 
precise terms suggests the purchase of the railroads by a cor- 
poration created especially for that purpose, just as the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation was created to facilitate the building 
of ships by the government. This corporation would assume 
the outstanding railway bonds and exchange its stock for the 
stock of the railroad companies. Stockholders would be virtu- 
ally compelled to come into the corporation by a prohibitive 
tax on their railway stock. The directorate of this corpora- 
tion would be elected by the investors, labor, the shippers and 
the farmers, each group being entitled to two directors. 

When you consider these proposals of government officials, 
economists, railway executives, stockholders and_ financiers, 
when you note how they break with the past, how they suggest 
more, rather than less, governmental regulation and respon- 
sibility; how they turn—as some of them do haltingly and 
others boldly—in the direction of a sharing of management 
with labor and with shippers and producers, you begin to 
feel a doubt as to whether the proposals of labor that sounded 
so utopian at first are after all so far removed from the prac- 
tical. You might not be too much surprised to find labor and 
some at least of the other interests involved working together 
for a more liberal and socialized policy of railway management. 

A prominent business man not unknown in Wall street was 
swapping ideas the other day with A. B. Garretson, president 
of the Order of Railway Conductors. ‘‘ See here,” said the 
business man, ‘“‘ you and I are not so far apart. Why don’t 
we join forces on some of these matters? ”’ 

“Well,” replied Garretson with a twinkle in his eye, “ the 
devil is said to put on the livery of Heaven on occasion to 
further his ends. I don’t know that I should mind putting 
on the livery of the devil for once if it would help things 
along.” 

The plan drawn up by Attorney Plumb and favored by 
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the unions is, of course, the most radical and. sweeping | 
It is a plan of government ownership with priv. 
operation. An operating corporation is proposed, whose “ 
capital ” would consist of “ operating ability.” A definition 

“ operating ability ” is given as “‘ the skill, industry and appli 
tion of every employe, from president down to office be 
This corporation would be authorized to take over and op 
the railroads of the country as a single unified system. 
corporation would be required to meet all operating ex 
and fixed charges, and the net income would be divided even 
between the corporation and the government; the corporatior 
share would be distributed as a “dividend on the pay- roll 

Whenever the share received by the government, under tl 
arrangement, exceeds 5 per cent of the gross operating revent 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is to lower rates suf 
ciently to absorb the entire amount. It is contended that eve 
such reduction will produce-a greater volume of traffic a 
thus increase the volume of net earnings. The reduction 
rates, it is suggested, would therefore be automatic. 

Nothing is said in the Plumb brief about a depreciation j 
count; possibly that is included in “ fixed charges.” But | 
surplus would be required for extensions. Under the plan th 
would be taken care of, in part at least, by special assessmer 
on the localities where the extensions are called for, just 
the cost of sidewalks and sewers is generally assessed agaif 
the property benefited. Where a community desired an exte 
sion and was willing to assume the whole cost, it would” 
obligatory on the government to provide the extension. Whe 
a community wished to pay only a part of the cost, the e 
tension would be discretionary. If public welfare requir 
an extension through a territory that derived no benefit fro 
it, then the whole cost would devolve upon the governmet 
Whatever sums are expended in this manner by the gover 
ment are to be raised by taxation, and sums so expended ca 
not, through capitalization, become the basis for addition 
charges against income. Of course the theory back of the id 
of special assessments is that the benefit derived would ful 
justify them, and the property owners would be reimburs 
by the rise in real estate values. 

Interesting as these features of the brotherhood plan at 
they are not the things that set it off altogether in a class | 
itself. ‘That is done by the basic idea behind it all, that ma 
agement in its fullest sense is to be in the hands of the railw; 
workers. Next in importance to that supreme idea is the fa 
that the higher officials are included and accepted as workel 
which is exactly what they are. Those excluded are the stoc 
holders and the financiers. There would be no more sto 
manipulation under this plan, and the stockholders would ha’ 
their rights as citizens and bond holders and nothing mor 

The board of directors is to consist of nine persons, thr 
to be chosen by the appointed officers, three by the classifi 
employes and ‘three to be appointed by the President of fl 
United States. Thus labor would have a two-thirds majorit 
There would no longer be any division of interest betwe 
officials and rank and file unless such a divergence were creat 
artificially. 

Aay such arrangement as this raises the question of the a 
justment of labor disputes. All the plans indicate that son 
new machinery is desired. The Association of Railway Exec 
tives proposes a board of investigation to deal with contr 
versies, with prohibition of strikes until the investigation 
completed. This is similar to the Canadian law that has bet 
in operation since 1907. The Association of Owners of Rai 
way Securities suggests that the regional commissions, whi 
they favor as subordinate to the Interstate Commerce Cor 
mission, shall act as boards of conciliation. If they fail | 


g about an understanding, they are to appoint two arbi- 
ators, the employes are to name two and these four are to 
ect a fifth member. The railways, apparently, are not to 
represented at all. Appeal may be taken to the Interstate 
merce Commission, but awards are not to be compulsory. 
» The brotherhood plan would continue in effect the present 
boards which have functioned with great success during 
war. These boards have been composed of operating off- 
ls ard employes, with no “neutral” outsiders. The 
rotherhoods would have a general wage board with sub- 
sidiary boards to hear and pass upon all matters of dispute, 
ir decision to be final except that in case of deadlock the 
matter would be passed on to the board of directors. 
' It is probably safe to say that the plan as outlined by Mr. 
’lumb will not be enacted into law by the present Congress. 
To say that nothing like it will come to pass in the future 
might not be equally safe. But suppose the plan were to be 
accepted and this method of railway management to become 
an established fact. If it should weather the storms predicted 
for it by some of the financiers whose power it would menace, 
yhat would be its effect socially and industrially? In his argu- 
iit before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
i Mr. Plumb eloquently set forth its advantages. 


¥ “The greatest incentives to human action are hope and fear. Hope 

is the inborn desire of every man to better his condition, strengthened 

by a reasonable belief that he will receive a greater reward for his 
vices. Fear is the constant apprehension that present conditions 

may be made worse or that there may be a future loss in the present 

reward for service. Fear impels one to conceal a disregard of duty; 

hope ies one to eliminate all lapses and to merit confidence and 
war 


Under the old system of private ownership and operation, the hope 
of increased returns actuated only those individuals employed in the 
ice who might reasonably be expected to share in those returns. 
Ai other employes were merely actuated by fear that they might 
their jobs, or might face an actual or relative decrease in 
wages. Fear is the poorest incentive on which to build efficiency or 
nomy. Hope is the strougest incentive to achieve these results. 
ear is the incentive of slaves, hope the inspiration of free men. I 
‘ould extend this inspiration to every employe from the chief execu- 
ve of the organization to its humblest servant. I would have each 
a assured that he must reap his fair share of what was produced 


the efficiency and economy of all, and have him realize that unless 
e performed his full share in preserving efficiency and economy, he 
ust inevitably receive a less return for his services. Such an 
‘ganization would promote a morale among employes that has never 
m approached in any industrial enterprise. It would supplant 
old system of competition under which the profits of the laborer’s 
lustry went to another, and in which he could never hope to share, 
a new system where the profit of his industry accrued ‘to himself 


WO times there are men call the Golden Age. 
“The first our childhood past, when our delights 
Were few and simple. A bowl of bread and milk; 
Some little friends to play with; fields to run 
Through, hills to climb; water to wade in; shade 
*Neath cooling trees; a breeze to fan away 
The heat; a sweet, white bed for rest at home 
With mother bending low to say good night. 
This is childhood’s Golden Age. 
That time 
Is past. The other lies before and is 
A dream. A home, his own, as years go by 
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alone, where all employes were united by a common purpose, all 
working toward a common end, inspired by the same motives, by 
the same incentives, and with no opportunity for a division of inter- 
est, and no apprehension that another would reap what he had sown. 


The brief is not sufficiently explicit to enable one to judge 
of the extent to which the interests of the people as a whole 
would be served. Certain advantages seem obvious. There 
would be an end to inflated capitalization. Rates would be 
based upon actual values and services rendered. Development 
would be natural and extensions would go where they were 
needed. 

It is not clear, however, that rates would be automatically 
reduced in the manner suggested by Mr. Plumb. With the 
employes the sole judges of their own demands, what would 
prevent a constant increase in wages that would add to oper- 
ating expenses and thus become the basis for a claim for higher 
rates? If the government controlled half of the directors in- 
stead of a third, or if shippers were represented on the direc- 
torate, the danger would not be so apparent. 

It would be possible to safeguard these matters. In the 
meantime may it not be that Mr. Plumb has discovered the 
greatest possible antidote to unrest, the greatest possible 
stimulus to efficiency? Advocates of profit-sharing through 
stock dividends contend that their ideas, if adopted, would work 
a revolution in industry. Men would be more loyal, more in- 
dustrious, more in earnest if they were joint owners. Few em- 
ployers have ever cared to permit the scheme to go far enough 
for anybody to find out whether the theory was sound. Most 
employers are so fearful that their employes will be drowned 
if they go in the water that they favor their learning to swim 
on dry land. 

Here is a plan that goes the whole way. It proposes to 
give real responsibility to a group of workers which happens, 
incidentally, to be as intelligent, resourceful and capable as 
can be found anywhere. For groups that are less advanced no 
method has yet been discovered so efficacious in developing 
leadership and responsibility as the imposing of confidence, the 
assigning of duties that call for resourcefulness and decision. 
Can anyone doubt that what is true of men of lesser ability will 
not be true of men who have already proved themselves to be 
men of capacity? ' Piece-work rates, bonus plans, premiums, 
Christmas presents—all have failed as stimuli to maximum 
efficiency. It would be interesting to find out what the effect 
would be if the worker were given a real stake in his job. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
By W.F. Webster 


More dear to him; a table plain, ’round which 
Glad children joy to come; a chance to work 

At whatsoe’er he loves and best can do; 

Some money saved, and fear dispelled which might 
Oppress those near to him; a time to rest, 

A time to play; some friends from youth still true; 
Firm trust in his own manhood, silencing fear; 
And love, which makes life’s rough paths smooth 
And drops eternal peace about his home. 

A dream that shall come true some happy time 
When every man shall have enough, and none 
Shall have too much,—the coming Golden Age. 


President Wilson’s Achievement 


. By Lewis S. Gannett 


OODROW WILSON, 

at the Peace Confer- 

ence, has forced the ac- 

ceptance of certain great 
principles, although he has not yet 
forced their realization and practice. 
They may have been Pyrrhic victories, 
but victories are scored to his credit. 
Few people in America seem to realize 
what a line-up he has bucked without 
aid, and few in Europe have given him 
credit for the splendid courage with 
which he has stood by the spirit of his 
“mandate from America.” 

The President is not a national idol 
in France or in England or in Italy. 
He is the idol of the working classes; 
but they are not in control. He is well hated in many govern- 
mental circles. Yet he has forced the governmentts, one after 
another, to adopt his international solutions of tortured “ na- 
tional” questions. 

Wilson’s fundamental insistence has been on a league of 
nations. He found gathered together a group of venerable 
diplomats whose chief thought was to get back to the good old 
days of traditional national diplomacy. The people of Europe 
looked on puzzled and wondered if all this talk of a new order 
and a new diplomacy had been sheer buncombe. ‘There has 
been a certain loss of faith in the significance of the whole 
diplomatic show in Paris, but not in Wilson. 


When Poincaré, Clemenceau, Orlando talked of “ alli- 
ances,” Wilson steadfastly replied in terms of a “ league.” 
The result was that before the period of receptions was over, 
before the conference settled down to daily work, he had forced 
that phrase “league of nations” on the lips of European 
_diplomacy. 
In the cabinet councils which have been settling the fate of 
the world, he has insisted again and again and again upon the 
solution of the tangled problems in terms of that league. He 
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did rot succeed in constituting 
league before the territorial and o 
questions came up for settlement, 
he did succeed in having some of t 
other problems referred to the 
hypothetical league and others handl 
in the spirit of such a league. 

Part of his difficulty lay in his 
liberate adoption of a tentative metho 
of diplomacy. The American del 
tion, despite the cock-sure pronouncely 
ments of guessing journalists, did no} 
come to France with a ready-mad} 
scheme for a league of nations, no 


the other powers. President Wilsor 
went about preaching the league 
nations in general terms while British and French states 
worried their heads about its practical formulation. Generall 
Smuts, Sir Robert Cecil, Léon Bourgeois and others drew up) 
concrete plans; President Wilson smiled and went on talking) 
and gradually the plans became more and more liberal. 
casionally he called upon his technical advisers to solve a mini 
point. Eventually he went into personal council with tl 
British and French statesmen. An international committe 
with representatives of half a dozen powers was named, 

the President did most of the business in informal sessions wi 
Colonel House, Sir Robert Cecil, General Smuts and J 
Bourgeois. Before he left France, a definite plan, inadequa 
to the world’s crying need but a great advance over the o 
world-anarchy, had been accepted by the representatives of] 
the great powers. - 


The league whose character was presented by representative 
of fourteen nations on the eve of the President’s departure is) 
not the league of his dreams and speeches. Within a decade! 
it may become such a league. For the present, its translation 
of the cabinet council of the Allies into the language of an i 
ternational league is the chief accomplishment. It includes 
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eneral arbitration agreement and provides opportunity for de- 
relopments of immense importance in the economic and admin- 
erative functions of the league, but apart from arbitration it is 
present a tissue of wishes. Real internationalism may grow 
it of it, but it is not yet there. The fact that these fourteen 


t, but Wilson’s fight is not yet over. The question is: Can 
secure their agreement in carrying into execution the spirit 
the preamble? 
_ Meanwhile Russia and Poland and the German colonies in- 
sisted on poking their way into the discussion. The French 
ernment expected to attend to them in the old-fashioned 


A ica and Asia. But a French writer (Charles Omessa in 
L’Information, February 2, 1919) summed up the decisions of 
he first two weeks thus: 


1) Russia: General convocation at Prinkipo under the aegis of the 
eague of Nations. 
(2) German colonies: The former German possessions became ap- 
panages of the League of Nations which will distribute their admin- 
ration among certain of the states of the Entente. 


(3) Poland: A commission of eight delegates, an emanation of the 
League of Nations, is to go there to study and regulate on the spot 
the conditions of Polish independence. 

(4) Polish-Czech conflict in Teschen: The contested territory to be 
evacuated and neutralized under the permanent control of an inter- 
allied commission which will be, in fact, the mandatory of the League 
of Nations. 

(5) Banat of Temes, Bukovina, Bessarabia, Transylvania, Dob- 
rudja: Inter-allied commission which will probably adopt the solution 
in yogue—neutralization and inter-allied administration under the 
control of the League of Nations. 

(6) Occupied territories of Asia: Administration by the powers in 
occupation in virtue of a mandate from the League of Nations. 


The league of nations is accepted, as the Frenchman re- 
marks with mild irony, ‘‘ as the universal panacea, the unique 
remedy for all ethnic and territorial infirmities.” It is true, 
as French writers are fond of pointing out, that very little has 
been done to put these international decisions into effect, but it 
is something to have made them and to have checked the im- 
perialist appetites that might have gone far in other directions, 
Whatever the fate of the positive aspects of these conclusions, 
there were great negative achievements. They have stopped, 
or will stop for the time at least, fratricidal war between the 
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new-born nations of eastern Europe. Pichon’s plans for send- 
ing huge armies against Russia have been abandoned. Prin- 
ciples of non-intervention in revolution have been enunciated, 
and these must eventually lead to the withdrawal of the Allied 
troops still supporting counter-revolutionary ‘‘ governments ”’ 
in the off-corners of Russia, and they may be of vital signif- 
icance in the ultimate fate of Mexico. The Prinkipo confer- 
ence may never take place, but the decision to substitute con- 
ference for battle remains. 

Wilson’s second great victory was in the colonial question. 
There are those who regret that the conference was apparently 
unwilling to attempt, in Constantinople and elsewhere, actual 
international administration, giving body and substance to the 
still somewhat ethereal league. Yet the assertion of the com- 
mon interest of. the nations in the undeveloped lands that were 
German and Turkish colonies, is a forward march in interna- 
tional history. The French and British representatives met 
Mr. Wilson in full expectation that the colonies would be 
parceled out between them, perhaps after a harmless formal 
plebiscite. His success in inducing them to accept the manda- 
tory principle by which the colonies become wards of the 
League of Nations, under the guardianship of certain nations 
which are responsible to the league for their guardianship, is 
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one of his greatest achievements. It is probably regret 
that public opinion in America had not been educated 
point where Mr. Wilson could have felt able to accep’ 
mandate for some region on behalf of the United States. 
created a bad impression in Europe when the American g 
ernment insisted upon the principle of trusteeship but was 
willing to accept the responsibility of being one of the trust 
Without Lloyd George’s unexpectedly cordial backing, 
son could never have won either the victory of Prinkipo or that} 
of the colonies. After the Tory victory at the polls, political) 
thinkers were inclined to anticipate a Tory policy from Lloyd) 
George. But they underestimated his political intuition 
that of his advisers. The opening of the conference was 
layed by mutinies among British troops unwilling to be sent’ 
Russia. Lloyd George was almost called back in the midd 
of it by strikes which led to the control of Belfast by what 
Manchester Guardian frankly called a soviet, and to the cor 
trol of Glasgow by troops and’machine-guns to prevent a soviet 
while in London people were forced to walk and were thank} 
ing their stars that Londoners still had electricity in their) 
houses even if the tramcars and underground railway wel 
stopped by strikes. The lessons of this industrial uneasi 
were not lost on the able politician who is the British Pr 
Minister, and his whole policy at the conference was a frank} 
bid for a rapprochement with labor which, after securing two} 
and a half, million votes in the political contest, was show 
its teeth in the economic field. At every turn Lloyd Gea 
backed the American President, making unexpected concessior 
which utterly dismayed such British imperialists as Hughes 6f| 
Australia. (yom 
The battle is not yet won. It will take vigilance to hold tl 
gains which Mr. Wilson has made. It may be questio 
whether the method by which he has won his victories may 
have lessened their importance. For in Paris as in Washi 
ton he has fought in an autocratic way for democratic prii 4 
ciples. He has proved once more that while he insists upon} 
“open covenants’”’ he does not in fact believe in their be 
“ openly arrived at.” ‘The discussions and debates which ha 
led to the decisions of the conference have not been publit 
we know only by guesswork and hearsay who took what pos 
tion. The “ Peace Conference” in which all the Allies are 
represented has met only two or three times, and except fe 
the quickly quelled rebellion of the small powers at the second 
meeting, when they asked fuller representation on committees, 
those sessions have been stilted and formal. The real work 
has been done in the cabinet council of the five great powers; 
the lesser peoples were represented only occasionally, as plain- 
tiffs at the bar, when their/special cases came up for considera 
tion. The discussions in that council have been reported only 
by very bare communiqués. We have known the subjects 
the discussions and the decisions when arrived at; we knov 
only by indirection and indiscretion who is to be blamed and 
who praised for those decisions. ei 
Furthermore, the United States has been represented by Mr 
Wilson, and almost by Mr. Wilson alone. When he sa 
from Europe to explain the constitution of the new league f 
the American people, nothing of importance could happen i 
Paris. Mr. Lansing sits with him at the cabinet count . 
and Colonel House on the League of Nations Committe 
but the President’s personality dominates every decision; h 
prestige is so personal that it is doubtful if the United State 
can be adequately represented in his absence. This may be thi 
fault of circumstances and unavoidable, but it is unfortunat 
Clemenceau, who is old enought to be Lloyd George’s father 
is probably not so disappointed at the results as some of hi 
friends. He must feel that whatever the real significance o 
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it fine phases about the League of Nations which come out 
)f it, one certain effect of the conference is to have brought 
lose the three great powers on whose “alliance” he believes 
the future of France depends. Clemenceau is a kindly old 
tynic, and if he can be sure of the military security of France 
Nie is willing to let the children play with their league of 
jations and other twentieth-century toys. 

| Many Americans have been disappointed in France’s atti- 
itude at the Peace Conference. But it is very understandable 
‘France is tired, and she wants security. For fifty-one 
| months France was an invaded country, her richest industrial 
\tities in the hands of the enemy and a third of her people in 
jalmost daily danger of further invasions. Her capital city 
was bombarded by avions at night and in the daytime by big 
iberthas. 
‘million and a half citizens fled from it. 
still remembers a previous invasion. 
in ‘the National Assembly which protested against the annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany in 1871; he passed 


his young manhood under the burden of an indemnity in the 


% 
loud of defeat, with the hope of revenge buoying up de- 
pressed spirits. What wonder if the first and almost the only 
thought of his government in these days of peace-making is 
to secure France against a third invasion? 

_ To us across the Atlantic the specter of invasion has never 
Been more than a bogy. To the Frenchman it has been an 
i mediate, harrowing experience. We look at the Germany 
of 1919 from afar: 
uilized army, her disrupted economic system; we can ponder 
m the meaning of twenty Teuton dynasties in exile, of a 
general election at which nearly thirty million men and 
en (in a population of sixty-five millions) voted—propor- 
ionately the largest vote ever cast in any type of democracy. 
Ne can recognize that the German peril is gone, that an even- 
anded justice may exact indemnities, but that the need for 
ir is past. And we can placidly discuss new methods of 
curity. 
France is tired, and it is natural that she reverts to the 
miliar, futile forms of armed securities—strategic frontiers, 
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Her government deserted it in 1914, and in 1918 a § 
Her elder generation 
Her Prime Minister sat } 


We can see her crumbling, self-demo- 
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“neutral” buffer states, punitive indemnities, armament and 
armies. France is tired—and yet how can one speak of 
“ Brance”’ as a unit? Ine France of M. Clemenceau is tired; 
there is another, younger France, a working-class France with 
a new light in its eyes—but it is unrepresented at the peace- 
table. And the old France of M. Clemenceau and the boule- 
vard newspapers and the petty bureaucracy and upper middle 
class with which most Americans come in contact is frankly 
alarmed at the success of Mr. Wilson in rejecting these old 
patterns of security. 


FROM LE MATIN, JANUARY 17 


“What is this crowd? <All those people 
are coming for the peace conference. It 
opens tomorrow. But don’t tell anyone.” 


CARTOONS EXPRESS THE RESENTMENT OF 
THE PARIS PRESS AGAINST CENSORSHIP OF 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


“For us of France there is just one 
test of the value of these proposed 
leagues of nations,” writes “ Pertinax,” 
who often speaks for Pichon, in the 
Echo de Paris. ‘‘ How far do they 
assure our security on the Rhine?” 
Pertinax, like most of the elder edi- 
torial writers in Paris, cannot tear his 
mind out of the war that is ended and 


think in terms of _ inter-national 
security. He wants the old system of 
‘alliances re-enforced; he wants the 


| Allies to continue as armed guardians 
of the peace; he is: frankly skeptical 
about. the possibility of continued in- 
ternational cooperation in colonial ad- 
ministration, in labor regulations, in 
anything except in military decisions. 

When it was announced that, England 

would keep a million men under arms, 
he exclaimed, “That is worth six leagues of nations.” He 
believes in the unity of military command but not in the 
unity of diplomatic command, and he is honestly afraid of the 
influence of Woodrow Wilson. 

He and his kind fear that a Wilsonian league of nations may 
let Germany down more easily; and France, bled white in 
money and man-power by the war, her industries shattered 
and her immense investment in Czarist Russian bonds gone to 
the winds—at least temporarily—looks hopefully to German 
indemnities as the loop-hole out of a desperate situation. 

Perhaps Wilson’s steady friendliness may bring the answer. 
For Wilson has opposed but never fought Clemenceau; he has 
insisted with all the famous Wilsonian obstinacy, but he has 
never appealed to the parties hostile to the Prime Minister; 
he has never shown irritability in his insistence. He has at- 
tempted to show France that America stands by as a friend, 
ready to give all possible help during the period of reconstruc- 
tion, ready cooperatively to work out the world’s problems, as 
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more than an ally, as a member of a common family. He 
has tried to give her the transatlantic vision of a league of 
nations as something that will make security more secure, re- 
lease France and other nations from the terrific burden of 
armament which will, as he put it in his address to the Cham- 


Vocational Education—a Vestibule 
By Louise Montgomery 


IGHLY specialized and intensive training pro- 

duced the workers needed to meet the war emer- 

gency. How was it done? Have the methods 

used under the pressure of war a value that will 
make it worth while to study and retain them in our perma- 
nent educational system? During the period of the war ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 men were given the army mental tests 
for general intelligence. ‘The great need of men with tech- 
nical skill developed another series of tests which classified 
them according to their ability in special trades and placed 
them in positions where they could be most effective. Trade 
tests were given to 250,000 soldiers with results that were 
highly satisfactory. For example, when a recruit claimed to 
be a steamfitter the examiner quickly discovered whether he 
was an expert, a man of little experience, an apprentice or 
possibly only a bluffer. 

Scientific placement was the first result of such tests. The 
second was the experiment of rapid training in particular oc- 
cupations and trades for which the untrained men were by 
nature best fitted. Short unit courses in both day and even- 
ing schools brought amazing results. Never before had men 
acquired occupational skill in so short a period of school at- 
tendance. Not all of the training, however, could be given 
in the technical schools, to meet the urgent demand for ef- 
ficiency in all the manufacturing processes upon which the 
success of the army depended. A new type of school arose. The 
so-called vestibule school ranks close in importance to the 
mental and trade tests. Such schools were set up in the in- 
dustries and were the key of entrance to employment. Here 
again the test of the worker’s probable success in the job he 
applied for was demonstrated before he had a chance to waste 
either time or material. Out of the vestibule school the up- 
grading school developed. Employes who had been admitted 
as qualified showed marked differences in the degree of suc- 
cess: Grading according to progress and ability for still 
further advancement added both to the efficiency and to the 
ambitions of the workers. In brief, the methods underlying 
successful war work first tested the worker and then followed 
him with every possible opportunity to make the most of his 
powers, whatever they might be. 

In a somewhat lesser degree women shared with men new 
opportunities for training in new fields. In round numbers, 
1,000,000 women replaced men in industry during the period 
of the war. Contrary to popular belief, however, these women 
came from the wage-earning group and not from the home- 
making and the leisure groups who had never before been 
employed in gainful occupations. A large number came from 
domestic service and from manufacturing industries that had 
been obliged to curtail output not essential to the need of 
the national crisis. The shift was often spectacular. Women 
running street cars and elevators, repairing automobiles and 
taking the heavy load in the munitions factories gave the 
impression of added numbers in wage-earning occupations to 
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ber of Deputies, “ unite the forces of the world so that France} 
may never again find herself isolated, never again fear th 
the peril will fall on her alone, never again have to ask,} 
‘Who will come to our aid?’” But he has not yet c 

vinced all France of the reality’of that vision. 


be reckoned with after the close of the war. Statistically 
is not true. The war did not last long enough to force wom 
who were primarily homemakers to leave the home for 
factory. 

In spite of this fact the same fundamental effects were pro-} 
duced among women as among men. They also passed through } 
the vestibule school and secured the advantages of grading | 
according to natural ability, although few were given special} 
trade opportunities. According to the reports of the Neca 
Industrial Conference Board in a pamphlet on wartime e 
ployment of women in the metal trades, women equalled and 
often excelled men but made their best record in light cp 
tive work requiring little experience and initiative. Women} 
have come out of the war with less opportunity than men foi 
special trade training but with a broader vision of what te 
nical education may accomplish. ‘This is one of the big n 
sults that the schools must face in a vocational program for } 
girls and women. 

With the end of the war comes the solemn obligation ‘ of 
restoring disabled men to civil life and further opportunity. 
At the end of the Civil War men and women talked of | 
pensions and charity. “Today those words are not used. 
that is known of mental hygiene, curative processes and voca 
tional education is at the service of the returning soldiers 
and sailors. The reconstruction hospitals are using methods 
that may eventually arouse the public to the need of individual } 
instruction for the normal groups. As Major Dean of thi 
surgeon-general’s office in Washington phrased it, men am 
allowed “to jump in anywhere, at any time on any subject.” | 
No cut and dried program holds them. ‘Teachers are ready 
to meet individual needs. There is a wealth of significance © 
for educators in the simple question put to disabled men im | 
one of the many pamphlets prepared by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education: What is it you wanted to b 
that you have never been? A practical illustration of self 
realization comes in the story of the barber who was dis- | 
covered in a reconstruction hospital to be a man with excep= | 
tional talent for drawing. He is now-receiving the training | 
that no school ever discovered as his birthright. 

With such facts and with statistics of overwhelming | 
significance educators from all parts of the country met with 
representatives of state and federal boards at the twelfth < 
nual convention of the National Society for Vocational Ed 
cation, held in St. Louis, February 20-22. All except three 
states of the union were represented, the largest and mos t 
wide-spread attendance in the history of the society. From 
many states came the practical reports of the working of the 
Smith-Hughes act, conceded to be the present foundation of 
vocational education, and according to C. A. Prosser, director 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, a unique 
piece of legislation in the United States. It provides for a 
combination of centralization in the national government 
decentralization in the separate states. Two policies must be 


| 


pt in mind: the states must be left in reasonable control of 
- own educational institutions and free to develop the 
ogram suited to their own peculiar needs; the national gov- 
ment must set up a minimum of efficiency below which the 
tes may not fall if they wish to receive the federal aid 
ranted by the act. Between the ebb and flow of the two 
rinciples involved of states’ rights and central control the 
tional program is growing. ‘The fundamental fact that 
national government has the right at least to stimulate and 
la measure to participate in forms of education vital to the 
ational welfare is gaining recognition in the successful work- 
ag of the act in all states where it is being given a fair chance. 
low far centralization can go is one of the unsolved questions. 
| Specific problems of immediate interest were handled under 
our separate heads—industrial, agricultural, commercial and 
fomemaking education. Every program was marked by re- 
jorts of schools and courses of training in actual operation. 
iny one who dreamed dreams was obliged to preface the vision 
vith some point of contact in a real deed on which to realize 
a the future. Hard and discouraging facts knocked out any 
elf-satisfied tendency. Not a city in the country can boast 
hat it has met the educational need of its workers either in 
\vening schools, part-time or continuation schools, or in con- 
lection with any industry. Out of each 100,000 among the 
vorkers, vocational opportunities are reaching possibly about 
1,000. Small communities cannot establish the right kind of 
ools even with the federal aid offered. States are carrying 
imequal burdens because of wide divergence in natural re- 
rces. About 30,000,000 in rural districts are still bound 
' the American tradition that the little red schoolhouse is 
ill sufficient. The history of vocational education is marked 
yy neglect of the workers in the great factory occupations. 
The actual consumption of factory goods is increasing. “Che 
vumber of workers shows no signs of diminishing. ‘The is- 
lue has been evaded by classifying these workers as unskilled 
ind practically out of the reach of training. The suspicion 
s growing that there are degrees of opportunity even for the 
‘actory worker with a broader training. 
4 The changing thought i in regard to commercial education 
was clearly noted in the meetings devoted to that subject. 
Juriously enough there is no specific mention in the Vocational 
ucation Act of commercial education as a form of educa- 
4 to be supported by federal aid in the same way as agri- 
ilture, industry and home-economics.- A recent interpreta- 
on of the law has stretched the point so that those employed 
M commercial pursuits may receive schooling in day schools 
ded by federal funds, but federal aid is not available for the 
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commercial work of evening schools. New York and Cali- 
fornia are the only states in the Union having state super- 
visors of commercial, education. In the main, commercial ed- 
ucation has lacked a definite program; and yet, business fail- 
ures are interpreted ‘as due to lack of commercial education. 

In the light of these facts special interest was attached to 
reports of courses in retail selling in cooperation with em- 
ployes, in the success of part-time commercial courses alternat- 
ing between school and business, and in the continuation school 
work offered in factories to office employes. 

The neglected farmers and the untrained home-makers se- 
cured their full share of attention. About 9,000,000 farm- 
ers take care of the agricultural needs of the country. For 
the majority the agricultural college is not available. School- 
ing on a practical basis must be brought to the farmers’ chil- 
dren through the ‘‘ home project method.” This method in- 
troduces a cooperation between home-farm and school, the 
former furnishing a kind of laboratory practice best adapted 
to the work of the school. In round numbers 16,000,000 
women are homemakers, more than in any other occupation. 
Eighty per cent cf the women wage-earners today are under 
twenty-four years of age. When, where and how can they 
be trained for homemaking? This seems to be one of the 
unsolved problems. 

The convention closed with a discussion of the future of 
the National Society for Vocational Education. It has a wide 
field in observing the educational value of the vestibule, the 
upgrading and other special types of schools left over and still 
in operation. It can serve as neutral ground and a clearing 
house of lay and expert opinion in the development of trade 
and intelligence tests, and in the promotion of education for 
factory employes. It must evaluate the educational results 
of the rapid and intensive training of the war emergency. It 
must secure the training of teachers to supply the increasing 
demand for vocational education in all lines. It must en- 
courage legislation to reach the neglected districts and neg- 
lected groups. 

During the comparatively brief period of the war men and 
women worked under the pressure of a great need and the 
stimulus of a great purpose. Can the enthusiasm and the 
motive be transferred and made an integral part of the daily 
life of peace and reconstruction? No such comprehensive 
scheme to fit the worker to the job and draw out his special 
talents has ever before been known. As the underlying prin- 
ciple in education it should produce men and women who 
work as the artist works—from the impelling urge within. 
That will of itself produce enthusiasm and motive. 


COM 


“54-48” AT LAWRENCE 


66 HEY say you are Bolshevists and that the town is 
full of Bolshevists.”’ 
“Do they? ‘Then they have given hunger and 
poverty a new name.” i 

This bit of conversation between a visitor and a striker 
is part of the story that is brought from Lawrence by a group 
of Boston people who have formed the Boston Defense Com- 
mittee for the, Lawrence strike, for the purpose of giving 
publicity to facts about the strike. “They are convinced that 
poverty, not an imported revolutionary spirit, is the cause 
of the strike, and they have gathered data on wages at Law- 
tence which bear out their contention. Basing their figures 
on wages in the. woolen industry as given by the Statistics 
on Manufactures for 1916, published by the Massachusetts 
Statistics Bureau, and the increases that have been granted since 
then by the American Woolen Company, one of the largest 
manufacturers in Lawrence, they assert that more than half 
of the adult male wage-earners in Lawrence receive less than 
$1,000 a year. They contrast this amount with the $1,500 
which was announced by Prof. W. F. Ogburn, employed as 
an expert by the War Labor Beard, as the present minimum 
living wage for a family of five. 

The strikers demand a 48-hour week with the same wages 
they have received for 54 hours. The United Textile Workers, 
afhliated with the American Federation of Labor, brought 
the campaign for the 8-hour day to Lawrence, with its 
30,000 or more workers, the great majority of whom are 
unorganized. A sentiment for the 8-hour day was aroused 
in the workers, but at the same time they said they could 
not live on the reduced wage which the union was prepared 
to accept. “The strike was declared without the consent of 
the union on February 3. ‘The situation differs from the 
Lawrence strike of 1912 in that the reduction in hours at that 
time from 56 to 54 came by law, and the strike was merely 
negative, against a reduction in pay. Now the workers, per- 
haps spurred on by their success in 1912, are definitely assert- 
ing their right to better standards with regard to hours. A gen- 
eral committee composed of representatives from each of the 
nine nationalities in Lawrence has charge of the strike. 

The strikers have been denounced by a Lawrence Citizens’ 
Committee which is composed of city officials, members of 
the clergy and “ prominent citizens,” as “anarchists and 
Bolsheviki”’; they have been characterized by a Boston news- 
paper as “‘ foreign bandits and brigands.’’ When one seeks 
to find out what they have done to deserve these terms one 
finds in the news columns only the exploits of the Lawrence 
police. Some Boston sympathizers with the strikers who 
went to Lawrence, among them an instructor at Phillips- 
Andover Academy, were chased off the streets by the 
mounted police, their offense being that they wore in their 
hats cards bearing the figures “54-48.” Plain-clothes de- 
tectives forced their way into a meeting of the strikers’ gen- 
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aie \e 
eral committee and arrested Ime Kaplan, the secretary, on! 
the charge of draft evasion, and rushed him to the federal} 
officers in Boston. Mrs. Kaplan found her husband’s draft} 
classification card within an hour, and he was released th 
same day, but not before the newspapers had appeared wit! 
the headlines ‘‘ Strike Leader Arrested as Draft Evader.” | 

The most recent ‘“‘riot”’ of the strikers, so heralded im 
the headlines, simmers down, when one reads the account. 
in the Boston Post, to the fact that a large group of pickets} 
appeared on the streets. ‘They “walked quietly along the: 
sidewalks,” but later they “ persisted in staying on Broadway 
and talking with loyal workers.” The Rev. Abraham 
Muste, a Quaker preacher, who was leading one group of: 
pickets, was “said to have accosted several loyal workers,” 
The police set out in pursuit of him and “it was during the 
fracas, when clubs were swinging right and left, that Patrol 
man Sullivan was injured. He came with his horse at full 
gallop down Daisy street to the rescue of his brother officers. 
The horse slipped as it turned the corner, and threw Sullivan 
off.’ Mr. Muste and another minister who was leading 
the picketing were arrested and later bailed out by a strikers’ 
committee. ‘The town authorities have refused permits to 
the strikers for parades or outdoor meetings. This attitude 
of the officials is reminiscent of the strike of 1912, when 
the police tried forcibly to prevent the strikers from senting 
their children out of town to be cared for and fed. a 

Harold Rotzel, secretary of the Boston Defense Commit+ 
tee, which has headquarters at Room 79, 2 Park square 
Boston, is in New York organizing a similar committee aad 
raising funds for the support of the strikers. 4 
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EXEMPTION OF GIFTS ‘: 


HE revenue bill of 1918, signed by President Wilson 

on February 24 on the railway journey between Bos- 

ton and Washington, recognizes in a way that is likely 
to be permanent the principle that gifts for public purposes, 
whether from current income during lifetime or by bequest 
at death, are exempt from federal taxation. The income sec 
tion of the law exempts, as did the revenue law for 1917, 
contributions for charitable, educational, and religious pur- 
poses, up to 15 per cent of the taxable income. In the estate 
tax section of the new act, which governs the taxation 6} 
legacies, a deduction is allowed of all bequests to the federal 
or local governments for public purposes, and to corpora= 
tions, including unincorporated associations, etc., organized: 
exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
cational purposes. This deduction may be made in the casé 
of the estates of all who have died since December 31, 1917) 
and there is to be a refund of any such taxes already paid 
under existing law. A number of large bequests are affected 
by this retroactive provision, including those from the 
residuary estate of Mrs. Russell Sage to thirty-six institutions, 
amounting to some forty million dollars. If such bequests 


i not been exempted, they would have been diminished by 
fore than twelve million dollars, assuming that the estate 
pssessed this amount of entirely liquid assets. Actually, in 
I probability the loss would have been considerably more 
ian this because of the necessity of transforming securities 
| such large amount into cash for the payment of the tax. 
amuel McCune Lindsay, to whose untiring efforts at Wash- 
igton the exemption clauses of the revenue act are largely 
ue, points out in a letter to those who have seconded his 
fforts that this freedom from the estate tax is consistent 
fith previous national legislation; that anything short of this 
fould have threatened the system of private benevolence 
rhich has been a characteristic feature of American life; 
ad that without this relief many educational institutions and 
hilanthropic agencies would have found it difficult to 
yeather the stress and strain of war and to resume their work 
m the larger scale demanded by the new national era upon 
hich we have entered. 


NORTH DAKOTA ACTS 


OVERNOR FRAZIER of North Dakota on Febru- 
ary 27 signed the bills which are to carry out the state 
| ownership program of the Nonpartisan League. [See 
i¢ North Dakota Harvest of the Nonpartisan League, the 
mRVEY for March 1.] A committee of three, with the 
overnor as chairman, is to meet within three weeks to put 
‘mto operation a state banking system, state elevators, state 
nills and markets, and farm and home loans. The committee 
ias been given power to select sites, acquire property, estab- 
ish operating rules for the new businesses, employ and dis- 
‘harge employes and fix their salaries. It will assume man- 
igement of all public utilities now authorized and those to 
ve established later, and it is given further power to establish 
ew state industries as accessories to the milling and market 
ictivities, such as packing houses and public markets. A bond 
ssue of five million dollars is authorized for the elevators and 
ien million dollars for farm loans. ‘The new state bank will 
lave a capital of two million dollars and state deposits of 
sixty millions. 


THE SWARMING OF THE “BAR-FLIES” 
ETROIT has been let in for some most unwelcome no- 


toriety the past fortnight as a result of a judicial miscue 
which made it possible to bring in liquor over the Michi- 
1 state line. Runners and boot-leggers, who had operated 
: a small scale during the dark o’ the moon, suddenly grew 
to a veritable procession of automobiles, wagons, carts, wheel- 
barrows and men bearing knapsacks from the neighboring 
State of Ohio. Trains and trolleys were crowded and thirsty 
olverines waited all night for footroom on a running board. 
‘The entire stock of liquor in some Ohio towns was sold out. 
ie flow lasted only a few days, but before it ebbed it had 
ind front-page space in newspapers everywhere and cheered 

he flagging spirits of those who believe that national pro- 
bition will not “ work.” A different picture, and one more 
e to life during most of the time that the Michigan state 


es in Detroit by Frank C. Locke, housing inspector of 
Board of Health, and William G. Oswald, a special in- 
estigator who was formerly in the public charities of Cleve- 
land. Aside from the usual physical conditions—dirty beds, 
ets, walls and floors, lack of ventilation, vermin and the 
e—their chief finding is as to the number and character of 
lodgers. The number is “far below normal” and this is 
ue to three distinct factors, namely, some have entered the 
ice, war work and high wages, and to prohibition.” ‘The 
ort says: 

or two other elements have slightly contributed, but prohibi- 
stands out so prominently, especially in one undesirable faction 
the lodging house frequenters, that we are forced to say it and to 


fe credit to the proper influence. This is likewise the testimony 
very proprietor and inmate interviewed on the subject. ; 
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Prohibition has effectively disposed of that sojourning citizen known 
as the “floater,” the frequenter of the “barrel house.”’ He has gone 
to other ports of the Great Lakes where liquor may be obtained 
readily. The open saloon and not the “blind tiger” is what he seeks. 
The question was asked over and over again, “Will the transient 
man return to Detroit?” And each response was an answer of like 
meaning: “He will not return while the city is dry.” We recall a 
conversation with a business man down in the docking district, the 
proprietor of a hotel, who formerly ran a saloon as well. We asked 
him’ what had become of the “bar-fly” and he said: “Left for parts 
unknown, or those who remain have sobered up and are working, 
saving money and dressing well.” 

Under state prohibition Detroit has not, of course, been 
bone-dry, so that this swarming has resulted from a situation 
in which liquor was hard to obtain and very dear—the in- 
vestigators found a man in a 15-cent bed with a half pint of 
whiskey for which he had paid at the rate of eight dollars a 
quart. The expectation under national prohibition is that the 
“ bar-flies’. and their kind will go to-the cities which are 
slowest in effecting enforcement and that the remaining lodg- 
ing-house population of the cities will consist of seamen, hoboes, 
discharged soldiers, workmen going to new jobs, peddlers— 
itinerants of the lower ranks of industry and the old fellows 
on their way to the poorhouse. ‘They are, in the opinion 
of these investigators, usually lonely, often despondent, but 
some of them “very intelligent.” Their most trying time 
will come “in the days of reconstruction »—when liquor is 
first taken away from them after a life-time of indulgence. 
There is a field here for work among them and for the opening 
of some sort of social centers as substitutes for the saloons, 
which have been the sole agencies to welcome them without 
questions, in bright, warm quarters. 


TUGS AND TIDES 


ITH the failure of governmental efforts to effect an 
W adjustment of the New York harbor dispute, the 

threat of a second tie-up ofthe harbor has forced the 
boat owners to open negotiations directly with the marine 
workers. It is understocd that the employers will grant an 
increase in pay and offer a plan for the adjustment of hours 
by a joint commission representing owners and employes. 
The controversy began last November when the Marine 
Workers’ Affiliation, composed of seven unions having an 
aggregate membership of 16,000 and including practically all 
of the workers on harbor boats from deckhands to captains, 
presented demands for an 8-hour day and increased pay. 
Jurisdiction over harbor disputes had been exercised by the 
New York Harbor Board, but the refusal of the employers to 
fill vacancies on the board at this time left the harbor without 
machinery for arbitration. “The .employes insisted on taking 
the case to the War Labor Board. When that body, after at- 
tempting to obtain a settlement, announced that it could not 
proceed, because of the refusal of the employers to join in the 
submission of the case, the men struck on January 9. 

The island of Manhattan was effectively blockaded. Ships 
could neither enter nor leave the harbor; the tubes could not 
handle the passenger traffic diverted from the ferries; food 
piled high in New Jersey railroad terminals and the press pre- 
dicted famine. The secretary of labor appealed to President 
Wilson, who by cable requested the War Labor Board to 
intervene. The men, after being out for three days, went back 
to work and submitted their case to the War Labor Board. ‘The 
Railroad Administration and the other government depart- 
ments concerned joined in the submission. But the private 
boat owners, who control 60 per cent of the harbor craft, still 
refused to submit their interests to the board. “They obtained 
the right to present evidence by having their attorney repre- 
sent one small boat company. 

For two weeks the War Labor Board held hearings in New 
York. The employes, who were represented by Frank P. 
Walsh, endeavored to prove that the 8-hour day is practicable 
in harbor transportation, and they presented actual family 
budgets to prove that their wages were inadequate. They drew 
a grim picture of life on the barges, where families were obliged 
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to stay because the barge men could not afford to maintain 
them ashore. Prof. William F. Ogburn, who had investigated 
the cost of living for the War Labor Board, testified that in 
New York city $1,500 was the minimum amount on which 
a family of five could live, while $1,900 would be required for 
minimum comfort. ‘The employers testified that the 8-hour 
shift was impracticable, since harbor work must be done ac- 
cording to the tides and not at regular times, and that there 
are not enough licensed captains and engineers in the harbor 
for a third shift. They also contended that the cost of living 
had not increased since the Harbor Board’s award of July, 
1918, which the men accepted. 

The War Labor Board was unable to agree on a decision, 
and V. Everit Macy was named as umpire. His award 
granted the 8-hour day, with the same monthly wages, to 
crews of ferryboats and towing vessels and lighters carrying 
two crews, and he recommended that the parties interested 
appoint a commission to decide the question of hours on the 
one-shift towing vessels and lighters. He refused the re- 
quest for increased wages, saying that “just as the armistice 
has resulted in a condition favorable to the reduction of the 
working day to eight hours, it has also created a condition 
unfavorable to an increase in wage.’ ‘The president of the 
Marine Workers’ Affiliation wired President Wilson that the 
award was unsatisfactory and that the leaders of the men 
would be unable to prevent another strike unless immediate 
relief were given. ‘The boat owners’ offer of conferences 


followed. 
REVIEW OF ESPIONAGE CASES 


N the eve of his retirement from the office of attorney- 

general and of his departure for Europe as unofficial 

counsellor to President Wilson, Thomas W. Gregory 
recommended commutation of some of the sentences imposed 
upon prisoners convicted under the espionage law and other 
war statutes. In his letter to the President, Mr. Gregory 
declares that in his opinion substantial justice was done by 
the courts in the great majority of cases, and that he does not 
feel that he can recommend “an indiscriminate pardon of 
these prisoners.” He denies that individuals sentenced for 
violating the espionage law are “‘ political prisoners,” or that 
they have been convicted for mere expression of opinion. 
‘There naturally have been some instances, he says, in which 
the evidence of wilful intent was indirect or circumstantial 
and “it has happened that in close cases of this type injustice 
resulted to certain defendants because of the all-prevalent con- 
dition of intense patriotism and aroused emotions on the part 
of jurors. . . . For the same reasons it is apparent that in 
certain individual cases the severity of the sentence imposed 
would sometimes be out of proportion to the intrinsic char- 
acter of the offense committed.” ‘Therefore, says Mr. Gregory, 
he caused a review of convictions under the espionage law 
and other war statutes to be made in his department three 
months ago. “The result is that he now recommends com- 
mutation in certain instances. He does not name the indi- 
viduals affected by his recommendations nor does he indicate 
the precise extent of the clemency involved. The work of 
reviewing convictions has not been completed, he says, and 
further recommendations will be made later. Of cases now 
pending under the espionage act, only those will be prosecuted 
“which have substantial merit and are clearly prima facie 
violations of law.” Presumably the cases reviewed or to be 
reviewed by the Department of Justice include those of Eugene 
V. Debs, Rose Pastor Stokes, Victor Berger and others that 
have commanded public attention. 

It will be remembered (see the Survey for March 1, page 
801) that a special commission was established three weeks 
ago in the judge advocate-general’s office to review court 
martial records with a view to reducing excessive sentences 
of military offenders. Secretary Baker announced March 1 
that this commission had reported on 55 cases and that its 
recommendations have been approved in 44 of these. Sen- 
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tences were entirely remitted in 16, and the soldiers restored 
to duty. Secretary Baker, according to press accounts, said 
that the maximum sentence to be served by any of the other, 
44 men is five years and the average two years as against the 
twenty-year sentences originally imposed by the courts. Th 
2,300 prisoners in the Fort Leavenworth Disciplinary Bar 
racks who “struck” a month ago demanded immediate am= 
nesty for all military offenders. It is still uncertain whet er 
these prisoners will attempt further action to secure the com 


plete granting of this demand. 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 

66 ” 

A of Surgeon-General Blue of the United States Pub 

lic, Health Service, in his far-reaching educationé 

health campaign among the civilian population. This cam 
paign, which will continue during the whole summer, begal 
on Health Sunday, February 28} Shen the appeal of the sur 
geon-general was read in 115,000 churches throughout the 
country. An effort will be made to place in every conn 
urban and rural, large and small, a nurse whose work is 
be similar to that of nurses in the cantonments, “ to combat 
disease in general and venereal disease in particular.” Dr 
Blue hopes to get the sympathetic understanding and support 
of all women in the country behind the public-health nurse, 

‘one of the most vital agents in the struggle against the 
diseases which threaten the health and prosperity of all of 
and the very life of our children, which is the life of the 
nation.” Ella Phillips Crandall, executive secretary of the 
National Organization of Public Health Nursing, announce: 
an effort to enlist as public health nurses from 1,000 to 3, 
of the 20,000 nurses now serving in hospitals overseas. Of 
the 7,000 public health nurses now at work here only 
few hundred specialize in that important part of public health 
service, the fight against venereal disease. There is great 
need of more scholarships to enable intelligent women to train 
themselves for the profession of public health nurses. Such 
training embraces a wider scope than that of ordinary nursiniad 


THE SETTLEMENTS TAKE INVENTORY 
ee solid sessions and one solid luncheon (the price 


VISITING nurse in every community ” is a slo 


of which shall remain hidden to neighborhood work 
in other parts) made up a conference held by the Ne 
York Association of Neighborhood Workers on March 1. 
Henry W. Taft seized upon an opportunity for a fling at 
the Nonpartisan League of North Dakota and, as at all public 
gatherings nowadays, several comrades berated the Bolsheviki 
and all they stand for. But on the whole the conference stuck 
very closely to two subjects: Have social settlements outlived 
their usefulness? What exactly is the function of the settle- 
ment in the Americanization of the foreign-born? 1 
On the first topic, Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, president of the 
association, gave a lead that kept busy every other speaker who 
followed her—and there were many. She has already had 
occasion in the Survey to develop her contention that the 
settlement, to retain living contacts and spheres of usefulness, 
must more and more become the coordinating center of niga 
borhood activities, not only those originated by settleme 
workers themselves but also those arising democratically fro 
among the neighbors and those brought into the neighborhood 
as parts of city-, state-, or country-wide movements. She 
prepared to give up a great deal of the liberty and initiativ 
hitherto enjoyed by the neighborhood worker so that the people 
may have at least a veto on activities they do not want and a 
voice in the management of those they do want. And further- 
more, so that services may become standardized and brought 
to the highest perfection, she advocated that each house spe- 
cialize on some one form of service in which it has already 
attained more than average success—this, of course, in addition 
to, not in place of, its general activity—and assume, through 
the instrumentality of the association of settlements, eee 
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y over the management of that activity at all the other 
juses. Much in the same way, she would have all the 
tional agencies that are now planning neighborhood activities 
uch as the Red Cross, the W. C. C. S., the Bureau of 
ome Standards in the Department of Labor, several bureaus 
the Department of the Interior—work through the federa- 
ym and the individual settlements rather than create their 
m local agencies. In fact, so strongly did the conference 
tel the danger to efficiency that would result from uncoordi- 
ted action by these bodies that it adopted a resolution re- 
uesting them to hold a conference before entering upon the 
kecution of their separate plans as regards neighborhood work. 
‘Mrs. Simkhovitch also took the occasion to answer those 
Fitics of settlements who believe that the community center 
fad the school should take their place in carrying on these 
Ommunity activities for and by the people. Only lack of 
pace prevents a full presentation here of her telling argument 
i favor of continuing work in the traditional spirit of settle- 
rents, in which residence and trained leadership play a part 
phich nothing else can supersede. Eva Whiting White 
hought the settlements should be more daring in experiment 
nd should take the lead in getting team play between the 
great agencies that are working for community betterment. 
yeveral speakers who followed, notably Everett P. Wheeler 
‘East Side House) and John L. Elliott (Hudson Guild), 
‘trongly insisted on the need for local leadership and the closest 
jossible cooperation with local groups. 

‘Dr. Elliott laid stress particularly on the error in method 
yn the part of those who believe that they can improve their 
Pe worhood by teaching it American Standards and by keep- 
ng down expressions of radicalism. ‘“ Learning through act- 
Ing” was his motto—and, so far as neighborhood workers 
ite concerned, the encouragement of local leadership so as to 
yet and keep going a current of inspiration from the people 
it the bottom to those at the top. Josephine Schain (Recrea- 

mn Settlement) hereupon remarked that the encouragement 
of Jeadership was as yet needed within the settlement houses 
quite as much as outside in the neighborhood. 

_ Edward A. Steiner led the discussion on Americanization 
which was very lively and brought a great many suggestions. 
3ome thought the efforts now made were not much use until 
he economic burdens upon the people were somewhat reduced. 
Miss Haynes (Colored branch, Henry Street Settlement) 
x meurred in this in respect of colored citizens who, she said, 
were shunted aside into out-of-the-way and often badly neg- 
ected corners in the great cities to solve their own problems 
= they could very much-in the same way as some colonies 

immigrants. Others thought the interpretation of the 

ater arrivals” to the “earlier arrivals’ among our people 

Was a more important function of the settlement than the 

present, often forced, effort to impose the standards of the 

atter upon the former. ‘Allen T. Burns (Americanization 

dy, Carnegie Corporation) gave several telling examples of 
he thesis argued by a number of speakers that the newly 
irrived foreigner often has far higher standards of American- 
m—standards more in keeping with the fundamental and 
istorical aspirations of the republic—than those developed 
iter by contact with older settlers. Incidentally he defended 
ie foreign language press against the wholesale condemnation 
t had been pronounced against it by an earlier speaker and 
tested against the assumption generally that the immigrant 

to be “ melted ” or “ assimilated ” into a definite, precon- 
eived American pattern of civic and human qualities. He 
fould employ rather the simile of weaving—the different 
igrant groups being the strands of a many-hued woof 
ing in the fabric of the warp of American life. 
Prof, Franklin H. Giddings gave it as his opinion that the 
ction of the settlement in this country was neither that 
the original English University Settlements that operated 
clusively in poor neighborhoods nor merely that of an in- 
cnr 


reter—but that of a strong guiding and controlling force 


struggle between individualism and mass action. Both 
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can become and are anti-social in their effect and destructive 
of higher human values unless, by just such mediation as 
settlements can render, they are based on close human relation- 
ships and thus brought into constructive channels. The gen- 
eral verdict, then, was that settlements, so far from having 
outlived their usefulness, have on the contrary before them a 
long life of increased responsibility and splendid opportunity. 


INFLUENZA IN STRANGE PLACES * 


NFLUENZA found some difficulty in getting behind the 

bars of Sing Sing. When it did get in, it did compara- 

tively little mischief. Sing Sing is not a sanitarium, nor 
is it an ideal place for the successful treatment of respiratory 
and other diseases like influenza. The prison buildings stand on 
low ground beside the river, with much consequent dampness 
within the buildings. The physical condition of the inmates 
is not always the best. In spite of these drawbacks there was 
not one death from influenza or from pneumonia in the popu- 
lation of 1,100 men. ‘There were only 160 cases of influenza, 
and 14 of pneumonia. According to Warden Moyer and the 
prison physician, there would have been no cases of influenza 
whatever were it not for the number of men who were sent to 
Sing Sing from the Tombs, and who were already infected 
with the disease. 

As soon as the disease became established in the country a 
strict quarantine was put into effect, and visits of friends and 
relatives were forbidden. Men in the workshops were com- 
pelled to wear masks which were sterilized every day. In 
every department of the prison they were ordered to report at 
the hospital if they felt ill in any way, an isolation ward hav- 
ing been established to determine the nature of their indis- 
position. Among the other precautions taken was the wear- 
ing of masks and gowns by the ward attendants. “Those who 
handled the food were not permitted to go into the wards, 
and attendants in the wards were not permitted to go- into 
the kitchen. All dishes were cleansed with scalding water. 
Upon the recovery of the patients, the wards were fumigated 
with sulphur, the walls and beds washed with disinfectants, 
and the linen and clothing sterilized. 

The Arctic explorer, Stefansson, has commented on the 
extreme susceptibility of the Eskimos and other dwellers 
within the Arctic Circle to influenza, and the great mortal- 
ity among them following the disease. According to Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Kilbuck, who are authorities on the Eskimos, 
having gone to Alaska first in 1885, and who have received 
governmental recognition for their work among the natives, 
influenza has not yet reached the interior of that territory 
though it has ravaged the coast and islands along the coast. 
It may not get into. the interior until the ice breaks and 
intercourse is resumed with the outer world. As soon as 
influenza takes hold among the natives they predict that the, 
results will be terrible. The older Indians are particularly 
susceptible to pneumonia and tubercular diseases—40 per 
cent of the natives on the peninsula died in 1900 during a 
much milder grip and measles epidemic. The Kilbucks in- 
tend to leave for Alaska as soon as the ice begins to break 
in the Yukon. Holy Cross Mission, two thousand miles up 
that river and only a few hundred miles from the Bering 
Sea is the point for which they aim. 


NEWS FROM SPAIN 
R cr bit news from Spain speaks of innumerable strikes 


for higher wages in all parts of the country. Certain 

classes of manufacturers, many of them Jews, are said 
to enjoy great prosperity due to the war, while for the poor 
life in many quarters has become almost impossible. In 
Madrid coal for household use is selling at $50 a ton and 
all but unobtainable at that price. However, railway facili- 
ties are now improving. A royal order, published December 
31, has set up a permanent electric commission under the 
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Ministry of Public Works to centralize and control the nat- 

ural sources of power and to report on the following points: 
The possibility and practicability of the construction by the state, 

directly or indirectly, of a national system for the distribution of 

electric current; 

, The maximum extension possible of such a system; 

The approximate cost of such a system calculated on a basis of 
relatively normal prices (the price of copper, more particularly, at 
present is quite abnormal) ; 

The possibility of the state supplying the capital to be thus em- 
ployed or of guaranteeing its interest, taking tolls on the current 
transmitted, and how much this toll should be, or any other means 
of financing the system deemed preferable; 

The possibility of a uniform tension and the means to secure it; 

The basis on which a law on the recommendations that may be 
made should be drawn. 

The appointment of this commission considering the present 
condition of the country may to some appear merely a con- 
cession to socialist clamor with no intention of having any- 
thing really done. However, if these dreams of a national 
power supply be “castles in Spain,” then they are shared 
by the sober industrial world and by the state director of 
commerce, industry and labor himself, who considers their 
realization the most important thing that must be done to 
build up Spanish industry. Consul General C. B. Hurst, of 
Barcelona, writes: 

Water power is distributed throughout Spain, but aay companies 
with great capital can confront the expense of producing sufficient 
current to electrify railways. While there is water power in some 
parts of Spain supplying force a hundred miles or more, there are 
again tracts where no such power exists. . . Although general 
electrification is difficult, the undertaking in Spain is regarded to be 
well within the realm of possibility. 

Other observers write that in their opinion the railway 
situation will, for the present, remain unsatisfactory and an 
actual hindrance to. economic development, largely owing 
to the coal shortage. One communication from Madrid 
speaks of impending educational reforms. ‘These have been 
talked about for a long time, and it remains to be seen how 
much, with the conservatives and clericals in power, really 
will be accomplished. 

The influential group of “intellectuals,” writes a corre- 
spondent, has long known and admired President Wilson 
through his translated work on government. But the whole 
country is giving unstinted praise to him during peace cele- 
brations, and newsboys on the streets call his name at the 
slightest provocation. It is the fashion to be pro-American, 
and Spaniards seize this opportunity to prove that they 
cherish no rancor because of 1898. 


A FEDERAL-STATE CAMPAIGN 
A N unusual campaign for labor legislation is going on 


in Indiana, one of the six states of the union which have 

no laws regulating the daily hours of women’s work. 
During the war emergency, the necessity for such legislation 
became obvious, and the governor, the Industrial Board and 
the chairman of the State Council of Defense requested the 
Woman in Industry Service of the United States Department 
of Labor to cooperate with them in an effort to prepare legis- 
lation. The service sent into the state a force of investigators 
who made a survey covering 112 factories employing 12,300 
women in thirteen different industries. ‘Their report to the 
governor showed that excessively long hours of work were 
one of the principal evils affecting conditions of work. 

As a result of the survey and with the facts disclosed by it 
as a basis, a state-wide campaign for better conditions for 
women and children in industry was undertaken. ‘The goy- 
ernor, in his opening address to the Indiana General Assembly, 
urged the passage of appropriate laws, and soon after the 
legislature convened, two bills were introduced, one providing 
for a woman’s department under the Factory Inspection Divi- 
sion of the State Industrial Board, the other prohibiting a 
child from working unless he had completed the eighth grade 
and passed a medical examination. Meetings were held 
throughout the state in support of these bills and were ad- 
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dressed by representatives of the Children’s Bureau and of i 
Woman in Industry Service as well as by local speakers) 
The state campaign closed with a two-days’ meeting in Indian} 
apolis and a further bill calling for an eight-hour day and 4 
six-day week for women workers also was supported by t 
campaigners. | 

An unusual feature of this conference was an “army dinner 
at which over five hundred women and girls who had worked) 
in the industries of Indianapolis during the war, or as volun} 
teers in the Red Cross, the Y. W. C. A., and other organiza} 
tions, heard speeches by Mrs. Raymond Robins and Florence) 
Simms and saw slides illustrating good and bad conditio 
actually found in factories and workshops. At a luncheor 
meeting, club women representing many city and state organ 
izations heard speakers from neighboring states tell of the lab 
legislation in their own states and the part various groups” 
citizens had had in obtaining this legislation. While 
Woman in Industry Service arranged for the speakers for} 
the campaign, assisted with the publicity work and suggested) 
the general plan, the state Committee on Women and Chil-| 
dren in Industry made and carried out all the local plans.) 
This committee will continue, at less frequent intervals, t 
hold meetings in the cities and towns of the state so as t 
conserve the impetus gained by the _ intensive campai 
Through a sub-committee on legislation, they keep in close 
touch with the progress of the three bills. 


A MESSAGE FOR MR. BURLESON) | 


EPRESENTATIVES of New England telephone oper- | 
|? ee are in Washington to confer with Presiden 

Wilson, pending the announcement of a referendu 
which they have taken on the question of a strike. Reports 
are coming in of strike votes by operators in the Middle se | 
and on the Pacific coast. If all efforts to avert a strike “ 
and the strike comes, it will be because the operators beliey 
it to be the only way to compel the postmaster-general t 
conform to the government’s sien policy in dealing 
with labor. 

When the telephone lines of the country came under gov 
ernment control last fall many of the telephone employes were — 
members of organizations that had working agreements with 
the telephone companies. In Boston there existed an “a 


a | 


ment board composed of representatives of the operators and o: 
the New England subsidiary of the Bell Company—whi 

for six years had been regarded as a brilliant example of wh 
can be done in the way of utilizing the knowledge and ability. 
of the workers in the creation of harmonious relations. A 

agreement of December, 1917, provided maximum pay oft 
$16 a week for operators. After working through the fall” 
of 1918, when depletion of the force through the influenza 
epidemic made conditions extraordinarily hard, the operators 
sent a committee to Mr. Burleson to take up the question of © 
recognition. The result was that the postmaster-general ap-— 


tions. The employes’ sole representative on this committee of 
five, Julia O’Connor, president of the operators’ union, re- 
signed on January 28, saying that the committee had attempted 
no real investigation, and that “its one consistency had been © 
hostility to the organized telephone and telegraph workers.” 
The case as it stands today is that the telephone company de- 
clares it has no power to make a new agreement; the com- 
mittee appointed by the postmaster-general refuses to act; 
the postmaster- -general will not recognize the union—and the. 
operators are preparing to strike. 4 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul the telephone operators called 
a strike in December. The union held conferences with the 
company at which an agreement was reached whereby all 
employes were to return to work without discrimination. — 
When they reported for work, however, they found them-— 
selves locked out, and a protest brought forth the statement — 
that the company officials had been instructed over the tele- 
phone by the postmaster-general not to re-employ anyone who q 


“wantonly” gone on strike. During the three months 
at the workers were out, pickets were arrested under a 
cent act of Congress which provides “ fines and imprisonment 
utting wires, injuring telephone equipment and for inter- 
rence with any transmission of telephone messages.’ ‘The 
gmpany finally re-employed the strikers in violation of the 
ostmaster-general’s order at the beginning of the strike. 

“On the Pacific coast Mr. Burleson has repudiated an agree- 
rent between the telephone company and its employes to 
hich the government itself was a signatory, and as a result 
5. 3,000 telephone employes in four states are agitating a walk- 


|The Women’s Trade Union League of Boston has issued 
n appeal to stockholders of the Bell companies urging an 

tigation of the wire administration, on the ground that 
thas practiced throughout the country ‘“‘ every known method 


i discouraging organization.” 
hy 1 


i A COOPERATIVE RESTAURANT 


> MAGINE a large hall, a table spread for a banquet, the 
_walls painted in gay colors with quotations from the books 
| ‘ and speeches of famous Socialists: Karl Marx, Jean Jaurés, 
Liebknecht (the elder), and others. A bust of a socialist 
eader, recently dead, adorns one end of the hall; opposite, at 
the speakers’ table sit some of the greatest living exponents 
o£ socialism. Imagine the building erected, the equipment 
ought and the banquet served by a radical socialist organiza- 
mn, and the funds for the enterprise raised in part by bond 
urchase on the part of the workers, in part—your imagination 
s strained—by the state, and in part—here your imagination 
les—by the employers of the neighborhood. 
That is exactly how the socialist cooperative restaurant 
Union at Boulogne-Billancourt, an industrial suburb of Paris, 
ame into being and was opened one fine day in December. 
early every speaker, pointing to the bust, spoke reverently 
the great, lamented party leader, Jean Jaurés. There was 
i the chair Ferdinand Buisson, former deputy and president 
the League of Human Rights, the organization primarily 
esponsible for this new cooperative socialist enterprise, there 
were Cachin, Jean Longuet (who received an ovation when 
e turned his talk from Jaurés to Woodrow Wilson as the 
at champion of peoples’ rights), and Charles Gide, pro- 
ssor of law at the University of Paris and famous the world 
er as one of the pioneers of the cooperative movement. 
There was a representative of the Health Department and 
aany other local celebrities. 
This cooperative restaurant, eventually to be expanded into 
a real people’s house with rest, recreation and club rooms, is 
One of many that have been built during and since the war by 
the workers from their own savings—each share worth $5— 
With substantial loans from the government, and often, as in 
is case, from the employers of the neighborhood. 
_ A report recently published in the Bulletin Economique 
Francais explains how this movement arose from the high cost 
if living and the greed of profiteers. Increases in wages, 
these workers found, were again and again swallowed up by 
Tises in prices; besides, it was not only a question of price— 
but private competition made for an uneven distribution of the 
diminished food supplies so that often in spite of high wages 
the munition workers had to go hungry. When, therefore, 
existing cooperative institutions extended their operations so 
as not only to provide foodstuffs but also to keep down the 
Cost of living (and incidentally to enable women to take in- 
dustrial employments) by opening restaurants, the government 
as glad to encourage them in every way. 
_ According to a report of the Ministry of Munitions, three 
types of organization especially developed during the war: 
, restaurants and stores belonging to cooperative societies 


uw 


other ‘types combined) ; second, small canteens and stores or- 
ganized in the state factories under the management and 
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supervision of the director in each establishment; and, third, 
restaurants provided by employers. The last named, as a rule, 
are quite small affairs; but they are numerous. Speaking ot 
the cooperative institutions, the official report says: 


They play an important part in these figures. This should be- 
noted, for they have an educational influence which will last after 
the war. The customers of these institutions have been very appre- 
ciative during this long crisis. They realize the advantages of co- 
operation and wish to continue to enjoy them when peace returns. 
These customers consist mainly of workingmen employed for the 
national defense. 


This refers not only to the restaurants but to the coopera- 
tive retail stores in general. Their turnover has enormously 
increased during the war; but now the movement is rather for 
amalgamation of existing groups and the creation of larger 
unions than the establishment of new units. For instance, the 
Union of Cooperatives of Paris has 15 restaurants, 58 grocery 
stores and 59 meat markets. ‘The Union of Parisian Co- 
operators has 2 restaurants and 18 stores. Still in Paris, the 
Union of Consumers has 5 restaurants and 20 stores in the 
northern parts and 2 restaurants and 9 stores in the southern 
parts. And there are several other unions. 

According to a recent statement in the English National 
Food Journal, Victor Boret, the French food controller, has 
asked the government to lend 50,000,000 frs. without interest 
to local authorities and to cooperative bodies for the estab- 
lishment of national restaurants. (A similar movement, under 
the auspices of the Caterers’ Association is on foot in England). 
Under his plan, a commission would be created to allocate 
these loans. Speaking of the fight of the state against profiteer- 
ing and the high cost of living generally, M. Boret especially 
mentions the valuable aid given by the cooperatives. But, 


this help is strictly limited by financial difficulties. The state 
must intervene more directly for the organization of meals in 
common, or there will be a risk of very violent complaints during 
the winter, not without danger to good order. 


Experiments in the establishment of popular restaurants have 
been made in centers where large numbers of war workers find 
themselves badly circumstanced as to household facilities, and they 
have given appreciable results. It is experiments of this kind that 
the government deem it needful to encourage. As much as pos- 
sible the existing popular restaurants should be utilized and devel- 
oped, and in particular such as are cooperative and municipal. 


He further asks that the National Federation of Coopera- 
tive Societies as well as the municipal authorities be consulted 
on all steps intended to be taken, and that the government 
intervention should not lead to uniformity of method and 
constraint, but rather present an “appeal to local initiative 
and the cooperative spirit.” 

In the restaurants, those of the state factories as well as the 
cooperative ones, alcoholic beverages are usually not sold—a 
great innovation, considering how widespread the drinking 
habit still is in France. Yet, to judge from accounts in the 
Populaire and l’Humanité of the opening ceremony at Billan- 
court, there is evidently no lack of spirit. The International 
was sung when Longuet rose to speak, and there was great 
applause when he said: 

The secular thrones smash one upon another. Tsarism has van- 
ished forever. The fall of the Hohenzollerns follows that of the 
Hapsburgs. The revolutionary fire has set all central Europe in 
flame. It will go further. France will have her day. But we 
must be vigilant. We must see to it that she does not play the 
part of policeman for capitalism and that the Allies do not abuse 
their victory as Bismarck abused the rape of Alsace-Lorraine—that 
they do not sow the seed of future wars. 

There was equal applause, however, when one of the speak- 
ers reminded the audience that they had not yet done their 
share in making the enterprise financially independent of cap- 
italism, and when another, comparing the splendor of that 
new hall with the dingy quarters previously occupied by the 
organization, prophesied that the time was not distant when 
the cooperators would naan altogether the retail trade of 
Billancourt. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
FOR MOTHERS 


FEW years ago the writer was 

asked to give an address to the 
mothers of a number of children’s clubs 
in a New York settlement. ‘‘ What sub- 
ject?” he asked. ‘“ Well, something 
about the care of children, of course, ’ 
he was told. However, he decided that 
the mothers heard enough about their 
children and that to invite them to a 
party and then lecture at them was 
hardly hospitable; so he chose the foun- 
tain of youth for his subject, telling 
these poor, hard-pressed women how 
they might try to keep young in spirit— 
and it was one of the most appreciated 
lectures he has ever given. 

Leah W. Leonard who, in a recent 
issue of Jewish Charities, discusses set- 
tlement work for mothers mentions that 
to invite them to a children’s party and 
offer them refreshments is hardly enough 
to establish a satisfactory contact. Far 
better would it be to ask the mothers 
to help in. preparing the party for the 
youngsters and let the youngsters, on 
their part, entertain the mothers at a 
mothers’ club meeting. 

She also comments on the error fre- 
quently made in elaborately arranging 
for the instruction of mothers but leav- 
ing entirely out of consideration their 
problem of getting to the lecture hall. 
Older girls, she suggests, might be oz- 
ganized to help care for the smaller 
children who cannot be left at home 
alone. 

In the matter of health talks, the use- 
ful and convenient stock-in-trade of the 
mothers’ club, Miss Leonard makes the 
excellent suggestion that talks on the 
same subjects might be given separately 
to mothers and children, thus establish- 
ing another bond of common under- 
standing between the two generations. 
But it is a great mistake to assume that 
women are so wrapped up in their chil- 
dren that they will take no interest in 
anything else. Miss Leonard mentions 
the strong “ philanthropic” spirit that 
arose at one club and led the women on 
to participation in various charitable en- 
deavors. This is by no means a unique 
trait but one which, if it does not appear 
spontaneously, it is most easy to arouse. 
A typical mothers’ club is always willing 
to learn of new ways in which they 
might do something, either for the most 
needy among themselves or for others 
more in need of help of one kind or 
another. 

“Interest in the Mothers’ Club will 
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inevitably lag unless every member is 
given something to do.” ‘Tea and pack- 
age parties are mentioned as occasions 
requiring contributions of thought and 
work on the part of all members. There 
are, in fact, endless possibilities—en- 
riched considerably by the new commu- 
nity activities for women which the war 
has brought into being. “There is now 
no excuse for retaining the old idea 
that a mothers’ club consists of women 
too tired to do anything but sit in rows 
and consume refreshments and _ too 
lethargic to be interested in anything but 
lectures on their mismanagement of their 


children. 


THE LARGE FAMILY AND 
THE LANDLORD 


NV EVER there is a shortage of 
houses such as now obtains in 
nearly all the large industrial centers, 
those suffering the most are the families 
with many children. And this for two 
reasons: not only can they afford less 
for rent or house purchase than childless 
families with similar incomes, but land- 
lords decidedly object to them and make 
it dificult for them to secure a home at 
all. Obviously, from the point of view 
of social welfare this is most unfortunate, 
not only because it directly helps to make 
for a reduction in the birthrate but more 
so because it handicaps the health and 
happiness of children who have already 
been brought into the world and who 
will form a majority of citizens that will 
rule the rest of us twenty or thirty years 
from now. 

The landlord is not altogether to 
blame. Where there are many children, 
the home is apt to be less well preserved, 
there are likely to be more repairs, and 
the appearance of house and yard—not 
to speak of the appearance of the chil- 
dren themselves—may not enhance the 
value of neighboring property. 

All sorts of devices have been proposed 
to overcome these difficulties. Obviously, 
a payment by the state to such families 
—a ‘mother’s pension ’”’—quite apart 
from its debatable economic features, is 
no adequate remedy; it will merely tend 
to screw up rents, since landlords so long 
as the demand for the houses exceeds the 
supply will still be able to give prefer- 
ence to childless couples. 

A writer in National Health for Feb- 
ruary suggests that the housing of these 
large families may well be made the 
special province of municipal activity in 
the provision of dwellings. Against a 
very extensive municipal housing pro- 
gram there has always been the objec- 


r 
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tion that it discourages private ente! 
prise; building, especially for families ij 
which private enterprise is not intereste) 
or whom it considers actually as und¢ 
sirable, obviously would not have fi he 
objection, va 

By this means, it may here be add eC 
three important, even urgent, need| 
would be met at the same time: hl 
shortage of houses would be reduced; th 
city would be able to set a higher st 
ard for house building in the communit] 
without discouraging building ; any le | 
on the enterprise—provided it were it 
possible to charge rents sufticiealll 1 
cover interest, sinking fund and the 
of management-—would be justifies 
by the special social purpose of the t 
dertaking. 

In connection with such peciaitll 6 
housing provision for large families othey 
splendid opportunities readily occt 
There will, first of all, be an occasion te 
demonstrate the possibility of so organiz4 
ing homes as to disburden the most hard 
pressed, not to say exploited, of all ow 
workers, the mothers of many childreay 
Many services in common could be pr : 
vided to save them labor. ‘Then, for “ 
children themselves, such a group of 
houses would bring closely together a 
sufficient number to make worth whil 
the conducting not only of a good 
supervised playground but also of indoor 
recreation and occupational work after 
school hours. Third, by bringing 
homes with many children close together, 
all public health activity on their behalf, 
the services more especially of 
visiting nurse, would be facilitated a 
cheapened. 


SOME PERMANENT LESSONS 
FROM A WAR SERVICE 


Se and city food commissions’ 
probably will continue at their work 
long after the federal Food Administra 
tion has gone the way of all war s 
vices. ‘Lo judge from the report of the 
New York State Food Commission, jus 
published, they have found fields of pub: 
lic usefulness which have always been 
open but which only the pressure of wart 
time needs made us fully realize. Un 
der the presidency of John Mitche 
that commission has started quite a num- 
ber of things which belong very defi- 
nitely in the field of social practice as 
interpreted in the Workshop. 

There is, for instance, the matter o 
direct marketing. That there are oc 
casionally surplus supplies of foodstuffs 
which perish because the normal chan- 
nels of distribution are blocked, we all 


ew. The commission found that pota- 
$, grain, vegetables, corn meal, dried 
ns, dried peas, small sized prunes, 
, straw, hogs, butter and cheese could 
» saved by the simple. process of hitch- 
¢ the owners up directly with those 
10 could utilize these supplies. In 
me cases, it is true, it was necessary 
stimulate « consumption before the pro- 
uce found its market. An example of 
; may be of interest: 


Special attention was given to this cam- 
in New York city, the big market for 
ie “up-state potato. The Food Council of 
ireater New York, a large voluntary organi- 
ition for war food work, aided in the dis- 
ibution of flyers urging the use of potatoes 
id bulletins containing recipes for delicious 
jishes that can be made with potatoes. The 
jureau of Distribution and Transportation 
rought about a general agreement among the 
ealers to reduce the retail price of potatoes 
) a minimum that would make them really 
heap food for the poorer population. The 
oving theaters cooperated by permitting 
m announcements asking people to utilize 
he homely spud.” Catchy slogans about 
Jotatoes were featured in all the publicity 
aaterial and a score or more posters illustrat- 
ng these slogans were donated by art stud- 
ints. Store keepers were given suggestions 
jor window displays. Public school cooking 
a made a specialty of potato dishes and 
ls and restaurants featured them on their 
us. 


RAs a result, the demand for potatoes was 
insiderably strengthened, and for the most 
art farmers were able to dispose of their 
lable stock. So successful were the methods 
d that the United States Food Administra- 
oo adopted them in furthering its efforts to 
\crease the consumption of potatoes all over 
country. 


| The bringing together of all the vari- 
gus groups interested in some particular 
sranch of food supply for the establish- 
nt of uniform trade practices in aid 
of the general purposes of the commis- 
nm was another valuable activity from 
thich many lessons were learned. New 
rules and conditions were thus elabor- 
d, to put each trade on a proper eco- 
nomic basis and bring the various factors, 
icluding the consumers, into the best 
ssible relationship with each other. 


For example, fifteen different organizations 
concerned with manufacturing or distributing 
bakery products, including the large whole- 
alers, the medium-sized wholesalers, the 
small wholesalers, the rye-bread bakers, etc., 
lave been brought together under one commit- 
fee, through which the commission is able to 
ecure cooperation in the observance of the 
regulations relating to bakery products. A 
milar committee has also been formed 
mong the various groups of retail grocers, 
including five retail grocers’ organizations, 
ven different Hebrew retail grocers’ organi- 
tions, the chain stores which are unor- 
anized, the large retail jobbing grocers and 
ie delicatessen dealers. The wholesale gro- 
ry trade has also been brought together into 
| committee, including the large wholesale 
‘ocers, the small. Hebrew wholesalers and the 
lian jobbers. . . . The bakers, grocers and 
fectioners have been brought of necessity 
to conference more than any other groups, 
ecause of the fact that wheat and sugar were 
two food staples most extensively and con- 
uously affected by rulings of the Food Ad- 
istration. 


the process of adjustment of trade prac- 
s to conform with the rulings of the Food 
\dministration, trade difficulties and prob- 


ad i 
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lems have arisen, particularly in the foreign 
elements of the baking industry. In the at- 
tempt to modify their baking customs in the 
use of wheat substitutes, many bakers were 
threatened with the loss of patrons and con- 
sequent financial ruin. By calling to their aid 
experts in the baking trade who could speak 
the same language and who had solved the 
problem involved and were ready to lend a 
helping hand to any baker brought to their at- 
tention by the Federal Food Board, it was 
possible to save them from disaster. . . . 


The work with the various trade commit- 
tees is supplemented by the distribution of 
educational literature interpreting and ex- 
plaining the rules and regulations applying to 
the different trades. Buk. 


COMMUNITY SPIRIT IN 
THE MOUNTAINS 


HE southern Appalachians have 

6ften been quoted in illustration of 
the effect exerted by geographical in- 
fluences upon the human mind. ‘Their 
forests and mountain slopes have pro- 
duced a type at once original, individual- 
istic and self-sufficient. Many endeav- 
ors have been made to develop a com- 
munity spirit among these sturdy moun- 
tain folk, and most of them have failed. 
James P. Burton, now an agent of the 
United States Public Service Reserve, 
who has lived at Oakdale, Morgan 
county, Tennessee, for about twelve 
years, has been able to do in a quiet 
way a few things which have brought 
the people together and have created 
among them a desire for progress and 
education. 


Through his interest, some wooded 
land in a mountain ravine, near a place 
called Rhododendron Falls, was secured 
for picnics and gatherings during the 
summer months. The clearing of the 
land, the trimming up of the trees, the 
care of the rhododendron, mountain 
laurel, dogwood and the native wild 
flowers was for many of his neighbors 
their first job in common and increased 
their appreciation of the beauties of 
nature. 

Next, a spring of pure water was con- 
creted on these grounds, four large rock 
columns were built and a springhouse 
cover erected over the spring, which hap- 
pens to be located in an especially shady, 
cool and beautiful place. Rustic seats 
were built, and the little spot soon be- 
came a favorite recreation center. About 
five hundred people gathered here for a 
Fourth of July celebration under the aus- 
pices of a Sunday school. 

This event will long live in the annals 
of the neighborhood. A day or two in 
advance, three booths were erected by 
volunteer labor, one for the sale of flags 
and novelties, one for refreshments such 
as ice cream and lemonade, the third for 
more substantial food. These stands, 


_ decorated with wild flowers, ferns and 


flags, made about fifty dollars towards 
expenses. ‘The festivities, in addition to 
patriotic addresses, recitations and songs, 
included various athletic contests and at- 
tracted people from every part of the 
county. 
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The next chapter in the story was the 
selection of a swimming pool for the 
boys and the erection of a bathhouse 
near it. A more pretentious building for 
public meetings is now the most talked- 
of item on the community construction 
program; for, already all sorts of outing 
parties, conventions, educational rallies, 
agricultural meetings intend to make this 
their center. Mr. Burton’s own house, 
near the falls, has become a mecca for 
conferences on community betterment. 
By whitewashing fences and outbuild- 
ings, and by planting the local peren- 
nials and evergreens in attractive group- 
ings around it, that bungalow has, in- 
cidentally, become a model of home “‘ up- 
keep ” for the district. 

Every month, he writes, sees a little 
advance in community organization. 
The county Food Administration, Coun- 
cil of Defense, Liberty Loan Committee 
and United War Work Campaign Com- 
mittee have come together to confer on 
the organization of further community 
work. ‘There are some 2,500 families in 
Morgan county, and the leaders hope to 
reach directly or indirectly every home 
in this mountain county with the message 
of community betterment. There are 55 
schoolhouses, and through meetings at 
these it is hoped to interest larger num- 
bers in the county activities that center 
at Rhododendron Falls. 


The whole effort is exceedingly inter- 
esting as showing a new way of approach 
to the general task of comraunity organ- 
ization, growing naturally out of inter- 
ests the people already have in common. 
It is only in some such way as this that 
permanent success can be secured. B. L. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
POTTER’S FIELD 


HE old but always pressing need 

for reform of our American funeral 
and interment institutions, especially 
for the poor, is once more commented 
upon in a recent article in Central-Blatt 
and Social Justice. Frequent criticisms 
are made not only in regard to excessive 
cost but also because of the lack of sim- 
plicity and dignity in the interment ar- 
rangements of the large cities; and the 
article believes that provision by the 
community will before long be con- 
sidered the only possible means of im- 
provement. It refers, in this connec- 
tion, to the example of Vienna where, 
under the progressive regime of the 
Christian Social Party some years ago, 
a municipal interment institute was 
created to take charge of the entire mat- 
ter. 

Nuremberg, Kassel and Magdeburg 
have also municipalized this service; and 
a few German cities have introduced a 
system of free interment, paid for out of 
taxation. Such a system was adopted in. 
Hoechst on the Main in 1899 and in 
Offenbach in 1900. Use of the munici- 
pal provision is, of course, voluntary. It 
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is reported that on an average only 
about one-quarter of the population, in- 
cluding of course the poorest section, 
takes advantage of it. In one town, 
Gera, it was decided that free interment 
be provided for all inhabitants with a 
taxable income below a certain figure. 

‘The difference between that system and 
the “potter’s field” of the American 
city apparently consists in the manner 
rather than the substance of the pro- 
vision. No stigma of pauperism at- 
taches to these municipal interments, 
which are on a high level of decency 
and decorum, and which, offered by the 
community for its citizens, enables many 
to keep their hard-earned savings or in- 
surance money, instead of spending their 
all on the funeral, without thereby los- 
ing caste. 

The writer of the article doubts 
whether municipal provision of that sort 
in this country would be feasible but 
suggests that in this field we have an- 
other exceedingly valuable opportunity 
for voluntary cooperative enterprise. 


PRICES THAT ARE FAIR 
AND REASONABLE 


Anne glance the idea of establish- 
ing a national committee for the 
purpose of fixing prices so as to encour- 
age buyers and at the same time keep 
wages at an admittedly abnormal level 
—such as was adopted at the recent con- 
ference of the secretary of commerce— 
seems hopelessly utopian. Worked out 
in detail, however, as it was by Mr. 
Redfield, on the basis of willing, even 
eager cooperation of all classes interested 
—and that means the whole population 
in one capacity or. another—the scheme 
merely proposes to set up machinery that 
has already been found working well on 
a smaller scale. He says: 

It was felt that a large, latent buying 
power exists in the country which needs only 
a fair adjustment of prices to become active 
and effective; that it is necessary in 
considering the readjustment of prices of 
materials to have due regard for the necessity 
of maintaining a proper and just wage scale; 
that the fine spirit of voluntary cooperation in 
industry which proved such a valuable fac- 
tor in the conduct of the war should be 
availed of to expedite the processes of indus- 
trial readjustment. 

This is exactly what, under the 
authority of a recent order-in-council, 
made at the instigation.of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, many Canadian munic- 
ipalities are doing at the present time. 
They have appointed Fair Price Com- 
mittees to investigate the cost of living 
and to publish fair price schedules—at 
least for foodstuffs. The underlying 
idea is that abnormal price levels, com- 
pared with those of former years, \prob- 
ably must continue for some time to 
come, but that the consumer is perfectly 

willing to pay them so long as he feels 
assured that he is not swelling unreason- 
able profits on the part of some trust or 
other and really gets his money’s worth. 
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Some municipal councils, it appears, 
have criticized the order and declined to 
avail themselves of the power it confers 
on the plea that “‘ it would do no good.” 
This attitude, however, according to the 
Canadian Municipal Journal, has been 
much resented by consumers who in that 
very refusal see confirmation of their sus- 
picion that the profiteers, in league with 
the elected aldermen, are trying to put 
something over. Nor is it conceded that 
such Fair Price Committees cannot cover 
the whole ground, since many of the 
things sold in the city are produced out- 
side it. The order specifically empowered 
these committees to go outside the city 
limits for such inquiries as they might 
wish to make. 

On the whole, Canadian experience 
since the armistice seems to confirm that 
of many communities in the United 
States which had a regular “‘ fair price” 
tabulation service during the war. Even 
though only few of the articles of gen- 
eral consumption can regularly be sub- 
jected to control in this way, the psycho- 
logical influence is widespread; and a 
wholesome fear of public opinion is cre- 
ated among would-be profiteers. 

Is it not time that some such baro- 
meter of fair and reasonable charges were 
set up in every city and state as the 
normal function of some permanent de- 
partment? ‘There is no reason why its 
application should be limited to food 
prices. Already we have control over 
the charges made for the use of taxicabs; 
court decisions in recent cases have laid 
down what are fair and reasonable 
charges for a haircut and a shampoo; 
and the curb market in many cities is 
increasingly impressing upon retailers— 
and through them wholesalers and manu- 
facturers—that there is such a thing as 
“common sense”? as to what prices 
should be for different articles under any 
given circumstances. 

The experience of Baltimore, of New 
York, of Toledo and of other cities, is 
quite clear on one matter in connection 
with public markets; and that is that 
they reduce the cost of living by enlarg- 
ing the customer’s knowledge of cur- 
rent prices. Attempts at forming pools 
to maintain prices above a reasonable 
level sometimes succeed for a short time, 
but never for long or on any extended 
scale. On the other hand, there is no 
reason to believe that selling in the open 
gives any special advantage to the buyer. 
Service-Director Goodwillie is quoted by 
the Toledo City Journal as saying: 

I am not of the opinion that much real 
money was saved by the buyers, because prices 
were nearer those asked by the retail stores 
than wholesale rates. The producer is bound 
to get the best price he can without driving 
any Customers away. 

In other words, the particular in- 
fluence of open-air marketing on prices 
is that of price knowledge and can, there- 
fore, be exercised also, given the proper 
instrumentality; on pa sold habitually 
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and necessarily indoors. To set u 
national committee or board to h 
price-fixing meetings is important ; but|y 
is the last one of the conclusions reac Kl | 
by Mr. Redfield’s conference that | 
; 


consumer needs most immediately: 


It is felt that the public announcement | 
the conclusions of the board after the Go) 
ferences contemplated will be of great v 
in establishing a proper level of prices, ay 
the stability thereof, and will induce a | 
eral resumption of industrial activity. . Hl 

ob 
7 
a 
a 


To which one would like to ad 
special reference to the need for local 
price fixing committees to consider vy 
are reasonable retail prices based 
the wholesale prices determined by \ 
Redfield’s board and to make their 


ings. known far and wide amo 
consumers. CBs : 
VESTIBULE SCHOOLS AND | 
TURNOVER @ 


Vane schools, or trait 
departments in which the learne 
receive pay, are described by some es 
ican employers who conduct them, in \ 
recent bulletin of the Training and Dily 
tion Service of the Department of Labow} 
Most of these schools have been orgar 
ized to train women, but the Trai 
Service believes that men need exactl} 
the same assistance to qualify for ev 
industrial employments, and that the ben 
efits of adequate training, demonstrated 
in the case of women, would fo 7 
equally in the case of men. i" 
The schools described are in plar nt 
manufacturing a variety of products 
such as machinery, automobiles, ae ro | 
planes, cash registers, guns and too 4 
a 


One large silk manufacturing firm mz 
tains schools in seven mills. The learner! 
in the silk mills receive, on a piecework 
system of payment, $6 per week as’ ie 
guarantee. The majority of learne . 
earn more than the guarantee in twe 
weeks. In other factories the wages ¢ 
learners range from 21 cents an how 
to 45 cents an hour, and the period of 
instruction is from two days to three 
weeks, A manufacturer of cash registers 
reports: i 

“Tt is our experience that a training 
period of four to six weeks is best, bu 
the demand for trained help is so gre; 
that at present we can keep them in th 
training school only from 10 to 14 day, 
and we can depend on most of thei 
staying with us after locating them upoj 
a regular job.” 

One large tool manufacturing com 
pany has its training course so systen 
atized that a schedule is followe 
throughout the week. Classes begin o 
Monday and students are trained fre 
five to twelve days. They are welcome 
the first morning by an address by th 
works manager. The rest of the pro 
gram, which illustrates the kind of i 
struction given in many of the oth 
schools, is outlined by the head of t 
training department as follows: 


| 


9to 12 A.M 


lowing the address the students are 
rted. by the instructor to the various as- 
ing departments so as to give them a 
ral idea of what they are going to pro- 
and also to show them the vital need 
ccuracy; then there is a general trip 
gh the factory showing them the raw 
aterial and the progressive method of manu- 


1 to/2 P. M. 


ollowing the dinner hour they return to 
respective places and are taught the 
ences in iron, steel, and alloys. In con- 
tion with this course we have issued a 
hlet called Supplementary Instructions 
emorandums. This was made up as a 
randum of what they are taught each 


2to3 P.M. 

This period is taken up in defining the 
bechanical terms, such as ReRine, drilling, 
caming, chamfer, etc. 


3to5 P.M. 
‘This period is taken up in teaching them 
fetions and decimals, which is most essen- 
In connection with frac- 


4ths and 100ths. 


SECOND DAY. 
9 to 10 A. M. 
They are now taught to read blue prints. 
is we do by getting some finished part and 
|. print of same, in this manner letting them 
pare with prints, also with explanation on 
lackboard. 
i 10 to 12 M. 

We have chartered a sufficient number of 
aside and outside calipers, scales, and gauges 

our tool-stock room and use these in 

aching how they are used and why. 


tk 1to5 P.M. 


The remainder of the second day is spent 
in teaching the students how to use microm- 
ti We have also chartered a sufficient 
ipply of these from our tool stock for this 


THIRD DAY. 

9 to 12 M. 

The forenoon of the third day they are put 
oughout the factory with the inspectors 
nd are made familiar with the use of 
luges, scales, micrometers, etc. 


1to5 pM. 


‘The afternoon of the third day they are 

en to the several training-school machines 
md a thorough descriptive explanation of 
ich machine is given. 
The following day they are put on a ma- 
ine and are taught how to operate this par- 
lar machine. In connection with this 
ractical training they are taught how to 
arpen drills, use files, etc. 
_ To follow up the progress made by students 
after they are transferred to the factory, we 
ise a follow-up sheet, to compare the average 
ge earned with that of the skilled men. 
interviewing 
fudents about twice a week to help them until 
ley are able to take care of their work with- 
ut special aid. 
From a comparison of labor turnover 
eports of plants having vestibule schools 
nd those lacking them the Training 
rvice concludes that in reduction of 
nrnover alone the. vestibule school more 
han repays its entire cost. It notes 
her that in most vestibule schools 
he value of the product comes near pay- 
ing running expenses. 

E. S. 


1 in our factory. 
all are taught to read a scale graduated | 
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PAROCHIAL CLUBS AND THE 
CHURCH 


NE field of service has been some- 

what neglected by students of so- 
cial work in recent years though it is 
important; this is the parochial activities 
of city churches. Being usually on a 
smaller scale than those of settlements 
and other undenominational agencies 
and often carried on by amateurs rather 
than by experienced professional work- 
ers, they obviously attract less attention 
and rarely originate new ideas and meth- 
ods. Nevertheless, they are important 


numerically and because of their close ° 


influence on the life of a neighborhood. 
And they have distinct problems of their 
own. 

In an article on parochial clubs, a 
writer in the Girls’ Club Journal points 
out how important it is to establish the 
right relationship between the leader 
and the minister of the church. Being 
there, in most cases, for the definite pur- 
pose of helping the general work of the 
church, the parochial club has not the 
same freedom as a club with purely sec- 
ular aims. ‘This lack of independence, 
however, this writer contends, is 
more than compensated for by other 
advantages. 


After all, the chu.ch if in spite of 
all the defects of which we have heard so 
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much of late—is still part and parcel of 
the national life; she has survived through 
the centuries, and will, we trust, still sur- 
vive with renewed life and vigor when the 
war is over. To be closely linked with her, 
therefore, gives an element of permanence 
to club work. In a few years the club mem- 
‘bers of today will be the mothers of another 
generation; if through the club we can 
link them on to the church both will benefit. 


As regards the relationship, she con- 
siders unswerving loyalty of the club 
leader to the minister, moderated how- 
ever by outspoken frankness where they 
may differ and a really friendly human 
footing between them, the main condi- 
tion of success. This means, on the 
other hand, a corresponding willingness 
on the part of the minister—and of the 
minister’s wife in many cases—to let the 
clubs pursue their own purposes accord- 
ing to the wishes of the club leader in 
matters of detail and to take a strong 
personal interest in the welfare of the 
clubs. ‘‘ The main idea of some clergy- 
men, ” she says, ‘‘ with reference to girls’ 
clubs is that they augment a congrega- 
tion and help to furnish an audience for 
their sermons! ” 

Another difficulty which parochial 
clubs have, perhaps, to a larger degree 
than detached ones is the imposition of 
too much authority by the leader on her 
helpers and by all the officers on the 
girls themselves. 


UNEMPLOYMENT & AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS 
By D. P. Smelser. Johns Hopkins Press. 
154 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.35. 


Aside from a discussion of the statistics of 
unemployment among trade unions, for which 
the author depends mainly on statistics col- 
lected by the Massachusetts and formerly by 
the New York Labor Department, this book 
is devoted to the various measures adopted 
by organized labor to reduce unemployment 
among its members. A surprising variety of 
expedients is disclosed. A number is said 
to spring from the belief, general among 
trade unionists, in the “work fund” theory, 
which regards the amount of work to be done 
as a fixed quantity, incapable of expansion. 
Limitations on apprenticeship, tendencies to 
restrict output and union membership, the 
“permit” system, which lets in workers from 
other trades during temporary shortages of 
labor instead of permanently enlarging the 
union, opposition to overtime, and the system 
of seniority and priority rights i in the job are 
all ascribed to the one motive of decreasing 
the number of workmen among whom em- 
ployment must be divided. 


Local trade union employment bureaus and 
the informal efforts of union business agents 
to find jobs for their constituents receive high 
praise. Except in the case of the granite cut- 
ters, efforts to place workmen in jobs in dis- 
tant cities or to advance money for traveling 
expenses have been much less successful. The 


policy of equal distribution of employment 
in slack years and seasons through short-time 
or a shift system is stated to have been de- 
veloped largely through union agitation. 
The only unemployment insurance thus far 
developed in the United States is that paid 


by the trade unions. Only three nationals— 
cigar makers, German-American typographia, 
diamond workers—together with several 
locals have established formal systems of 
unemployment benefits. But many other 
unions give more or less organized help to 
their workless members, varying from the 
collection of large relief funds in years of in- 
dustrial depression to the remission of union 
dues to the unemployed and taking up col- 
lections for needy comrades. Dr. Smelser 
corroborates the findings of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation in its unem- 
ployment survey in 1914-15 that in one way 
or another trade unions take care of their 
members so that they are rarely obliged to 
ask help from organized charity. 


Yet trade unionists themselves are the first 
to admit that their various efforts to meet the 
problem of unemployment are inadequate 
without action by the government, by em- 
ployers and the general public. Dr. Smelser ' 
quotes a trade union official as saying that 
“of all the problems facing trade union offi- 
cials that of unemployment is the most difi- 
cult to handle.” It is unfortunate that this 
study, though just published, was apparently 
written several years ago, before labor had 
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even made up its mind to support public em- 
ployment bureaus. Its present program for 
unemployment prevention comes close to that 
advocated by social reformers, including not 
only a permanent national employment ser- 
vice but public work during hard times and 
often some form of unemployment insurance. 
The “reconstruction program” recently 
adopted by the New York State Federation 
of Labor is typical of labor’s present posi- 
tion: 

“First and foremost on the program must 
be guaranteed opportunity of remunerative 
employment—a guarantee fully justified by 
our demonstrated capacity for a never-ceasing 
expansion of social desires and needs. If 
private avenues of employment are not com- 
petent, then public ones must be developed, 
so varied and elastic that they will automati- 
cally and effectually prevent unemployment. 
Without access to gainful occupation, all of 
the planning for a peaceful, progressive and 
prosperous future is useless and hopeless. We 
know that there is plenty and more than 
plenty of work for all. The flaw is in its 
distribution. Present confusion must be re- 
deemed by state public employment services, 
with federal aid and coordination, and not 
starved for funds but placed on a perma- 
nent and adequate basis and supplied with a 
revolving fund to provide transportation for 
workers directed to distant jobs. The spec- 
ter of involuntary unemployment and its evil 
brood of poverty and misery must be ban- 
ished for all time.” 

The problem today, with the ranks of the 
unemployed growing by thousands every 
week, with the future of the unemployment 
service uncertain and Senator Kenyon’s bill 
for an emergency public works commission 
reported shelved, is not to plan a program 
of unemployment prevention but to translate 
labor’s and reformers’ aspirations inio quick 
action. Marcaret A. Hosss. 


How THE Wor.LD VOTES 
By Charles Seymour and Donald Paige 
Frary. C. A. Nichols Company. Two 
volumes. 761 pp. Price $6.50; by mail of 
the Survey $6.75. 


The title of this work is misleading. The 
authors devote less space to explaining pres- 
ent methods of voting in the many countries 
treated, which include all the leading coun- 
tries of the world, than to other matters such 
as the rise of constitutional government and 
the successive extensions of the suffrage. In 
some cases even such distantly connected 
topics as the personality of rulers now long 
dead receive more attention than important re- 
cent developments in methods of voting. For 
example, the political character of Frederick 
William IV of Germany occupies more space 
than the explanation of the Hare system of 
proportional representation, though that sys- 
tem is now used in certain elections in no less 
than eight different countries or provinces. 

The volumes contain some serious errors. 
It is said, for instance, that the d’Hondt (Bel- 
_gian) system of proportional representation 
“is gaining headway among the western 
states in the United States” (Volume II, p. 
319). The fact is, that system is not used 
in the United States at all. The explanation 
of the West Australian system of preferen- 
tial voting—the “alternative vote,” as it is 
called in Great Britain—and of the Hare sys- 
tem of proportional representation are both 
obscure and incorrect (Volume I, p. 194, and 
Volume II, p. 319). 

Worse still are the omissions. Though the 
Bucklin or Grand Junction system of major- 
ity preferential voting is used by scores of 
American cities, it is not explained or even 
mentioned. No mention is made even of the 
use of proportional representation in South 
Africa, New Zealand, British Columbia, 
Japan, Russia (between the fall of the Czar 
and the rise of bolshevism), or the United 
States, though these countries are all covered. 

Worst of all, it is clear that the authors of 
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these volumes, though they have taken pains 
to collect a mass of information more or less 
connected with constitutional government, the 
suffrage, and methods of voting, have quite 
failed to do the thing without which the mere 
collection of facts is nearly worthless: They 
have failed to grasp principles. They do not 


once mention the difference between electing - 


representatives in policy-determining bodies 
and electing administrators, though that dif- 
ference is the key both to the main distinction 
between voting in America and voting in 
other countries and to the electoral reforms of 
recent years in all countries. 

C. G. Hoac. 


THE Eve oF ELECTION 
By John B. Howe. Macmillan Co. 283 
pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey 
$1.85. 
I’m a new voter and this is a book which 
the author has written primarily for me. 
He tells me that the franchise is a serious 


business; and then he describes the consti- - 


tution, Congress, the cabinet, state and city 
government, old and newer voting methods, 
the growth of parties and the woman suffrage 
movement. He does this in an extremely 
readable fashion, and the historical passages 
are particularly interesting. If this is the 
whole of the matter of voting, it can’t be 
so difficult; I learned most of this from the 
civic textbooks of the grammar grades. 

But Mr. Howe insists it is a serious busi- 
ness. He quotes Whittier at every chapter 
head to make his point, Whittier, who called 
voting “the kingliest act of Freedom.” Why 
is it serious? The author doesn’t say. I 
think it over. I look at the newspapers and 
marvel at the things that congressmen ex- 
pend their energies upon. I wonder why the 
boss shouldn’t get all the votes he wishes, 
since he is the only neighborhood worker most 
of our people know. I see that economic 
evils can be fought through politics, but so 
can economic reform. I observe the reform- 
er’s (Mr. Howe’s, too) scorn for the party 
system; and yet I notice that the tendency 
of the period is to work not independently 
but in groups. I listen to Americans who are 
convinced that the ideals of the founders of 
our democracy can never be improved upon; 
and, on the other hand, I know there are 
new citizens of foreign birth who have come 
to question the infallibility of our institutions 
because they have found them lacking and 
who look with interest at political experi- 
ments across the Atlantic. And such things 
convince me that this business of voting is 
really serious. These are the things that I 
ought to have pointed out to me, that I 
ought to feel a responsibility for. They’re 
at least as important as the age of a con- 
gressman. But they are not in Mr. Howe’s 
book, as they were not in the civics textbooks 
of the grammar grades. Until such things 
appear in a book on our government, I’m not 
going to be much as a voter. F. F, 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP, with a Special Sur- 
vey of Municipal Gas Plants in America 
and Europe. 

By Albert M. Todd. Public Ownership 

League of America. 122 pp. Price $.50 

paper; by mail of the Survey $.54. 

Mr. Todd, formerly a member of Congress 
and now president of the Public Ownership 
League of America, discusses in this volume 
his views of the general principles of public 
ownership, relation of private and of public 
ownership to public welfare, and a compar- 
ison of efficient costs and rates of charge of 
private gas works in American cities with 
private and public gas works in European 
cities. In the appendix are given some excerpts 
as to the success of municipal ownership in 
Great Britain in 1918 and some comments 
upon private ownership of public utilities 
in this country, together with a discussion of 
the model provisions respecting franchises 
and public utilities in the new charter of the 
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city of Kalamazoo, Mich. The author 
for years been interested in public owners 
and is one of the ablest proponents of pu 
as distinct from private ownership of pu 
utilities. "This monograph gives some of 
facts which back up his conclusions in fa’ 
of municipal ownership. | CLypE L. KIN 


Tue MUuLATTO IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Edward Byron Reuter. Richard G 
Badger. 417 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
the Survey $2.65. ia 
Mr. Reuter makes many unsupported stat 

ments. Miscegenation has taken place, ev 

in slavery, he maintains, almost entirely 

tween the better types of Negroes and t 

worst class of whites—prostitutes, criminz 

jail-birds. ‘No scientific credence,” he s 

“is to be given to the stories of so ma 

mixed-bloods that they are descendants 

prominent men. The making of genealogies] 
is not confined exclusively to the newly-ri¢h 
class of<the whites.” Against this statem 

made in 1918 place Olmstead in 1854. 

writes: “Mrs. Douglass, a Virginia woma 

says on amalgamation, ‘Neither is it to 
found only in the lower order of the wh 
population. It pervades the entire socie 

Its followers are to be found among 

ranks, occupations and _ professions. 1¢ 

white mothers and daughters of the South) 

have suffered under it for years—have s 

. . . their hopes of domestic happiness di 

stroyed by . . . their husbands, sons ai 

brothers’.” By a curious paradox, Mr. Re 
ter declares that it is from such unions 
blacks with despicable whites that disti 
guished mulattoes have sprung. What — 

chemy in black blood that can thus “li 

leaden metal into gold transmute!” 
There are many such surprises, the res 

of conclusions drawn a priori. Inheren 
the black is incapable of leadership. Hen 

“ Toussaint L’Ouverture, the one conspicuous 

example of military ability among the ra 

was probably not a full-blood Negro”—tra- 
dition and portraits to the contrary notwith 
standing; “the real Negro is remarkably fr 
from bitterness.” But let Mr. Reuter qu 
tion the most undoubtedly negroid of rece 
migrants from the South. The possession ¢ 
oratory by Booker T. Washington, J. C. Pr 
and Frederick Douglass is no proof of su 
rior mentality, since “oratory is an abdor 
inal rather than a cerebral exercise.” Shades 
of Demosthenes and Cicero! 

“Negroes have given very little suppor 
to the so-called radical movements. ne 

National Association for the Adyancem 

of Colored People claims a membership 

only 9,500 and has always been financed 
white persons.” The membership of the 

N. A. A. C. P. is 45,370, and a generous es: 

timate places white contributions at 15 per 

cent. 

There is much one-sided reasoning. Be 
cause of the superiority of white blood every 
male mulatto or Negro aims to marry 
woman either white or as near white as pos 
sible. What about the reverse of the medal 

In the event of such marriages, is not white 

seeking black as well as black seeking white 

It is true, however, that both blacks and mu- 

lattoes in the United States tend more 


but in this generation at least the reason i 
economic and civic, not ethnic. Colored peo 
ple have learned only too well that the mor 
remote their approximation to the white 
American norm of color or of feature, thi 
more remote is their opportunity for work 
beyond the lowest grade or for the enjoy: 
ment of those civic privileges without which 
life is drab. Notice how only light-colored 
girls are employed in cafeterias. Accompany 
a black girl to the few firms in Philadelp 
which recently have been calling for col, 
ored labor and hear her told that no “hard 
looking” girls are wanted. Then guess her 
resolution with respect to her future children 
The author himself, by his frequent admis 


% 
in that white women will marry black men 
‘wealth and prestige, shows quite inad- 
‘tently and from another approach that the 
rdg hana the races is as often economic 
racial. 

ie psyche of the Negro, be he black or 
latto, is beyond Mr. Reuter’s ken. It is 
is which renders his book, with all its array 
“names and figures, comparatively value- 
s, and indeed puts it in the class of writ- 


gs which he ascribes peculiarly to Negroes, 
at is, biased, unreliable and unscientific. 


JESSIE FAUSET. 


ie 

HE TrutH Asout LyNcHING AND THE NEGRO 
THE SOUTH 

|By Winfield H. Collins. 
Co. 163 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.35. 


|This book purports to show that the lynch- 
ag of black men prevents their becoming 
ver-dangerous to the white South. The 
rux of the argument is in the third chapter 
there the author endeavors to show that the 
legro is usually lynched for the crime of 
ape, and that if he is not periodically lynched 
or this crime (preferably burned) he be- 
omes more vicious. 

|Mr. Collins uses the Chicago Tribune’s 
tatistics for lynchings for his authority. He 
ays: “It is quite evident from the statistics 
eeinning 1885 that rape has continued to be, 
“not the whole cause for the lynching of 
Negroes in the South, anyhow almost that 
ith other crimes as merely incidental.” Upon 
i assertion he takes, apparently at random, 
ix pairs of years, 1885-6, 1901-2, 1906-7; 
892-3, 1911-2, 1913-4 and finds that he has 
re or 39 per cent lynched for murder, 296 or 
1 per cent lynched for rape, and 282 or 29 
a. for minor causes. 

This would seem to indicate that rape was 
ot the chief cause of lynching, but the writer 
lext cites the number of persons legally exe- 
uted during these twelve years and shows 
hat of those Negroes who committed murder 
7 per cent were executed and 43 per cent 
ynched, while of those who committed rape, 
6 per cent were executed and 84 per cent 
vere lynched; thus proving that the South is 
en times more likely to lynch for rape than 
or murder. 

That an absence of lynching increases the 
legro’s tendency to rape, Mr. Collins sug- 
rests, is shown by the following figures: 1913- 
13 Negroes lynched for rape and 6 legally 
anged; 1915-6, 26 lynched for rape; from 
yhich we learn that when there is not a great 
eal of lynching for rape, as in 1913-4, the 
Time increases, since the Negroes have a 
hance to forget the terrible punishment, con- 
isting often of prolonged torture, that should 
e meted out to them. 

Mr. Collins continues his argument on the 
lecessity of lynching by describing the Negro 
is “infinitely lacking in the high mental, 
al and emotional qualities that are espe- 
lly characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon,” and 
at since “barbarous criminals require bar- 
arous laws,” the white men, “ the innocent 
nd law-abiding citizens of a state, [the 
alics are ours] have rights as well as crim- 
als.” This is the truth about lynching as 
author portrays it. 

One may note in answer that while it is 
portant to know that the Negro is lynched 
ven times more frequently for rape than 
other crimes, this does not show that the 
jority of the Negroes lynched are lynched 
rape. On the contrary, his figures show 
t a little less than one-third of the Negroes 
vho have met death at the hands of a mob 
ve been guilty of rape. The author’s argu- 
t in no way explains or excuses these other 
hings which he must admit are of im- 
yrtance to the Negroes themselves. 

Also, the figures show that the Negro is not 
rapist; that is, that he is not excessively 
ven to that crime. The fact that he was 
ed so seldom for rape in 1913-4 is 
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pointed out as a regrettable omission result- 
ing in doubling the amount of rape the two 
following years; but since there were only 
six legal executions for rape in that period, 
it would have been necessary to harry the 
Negro to committing more rape to get the 
proper number of deaths by mobs. Nineteen 
cases of rape or alleged rape in two years 
(one must remember that the mob does not 
wait for its victim to be proved guilty) is a 
negligible number in a population of 9,000,- 
000—the approximate Negro population for 
the lynching states. 

This book is printed in the year 1918. In 
that year, at Valdosta, Ga., a mob, with a 
cruelty too revolting to rehearse, lynched a 
colored woman soon to give birth to a child. 
Her crime was that she had inveighed 
against the men who had lynched her hus- 
band for alleged complicity in a murder, 
loudly proclaiming her husband’s innocence. 
In the same year a case came up before a 
court at Charleston, S. C. A white man had 
attempted rape upon a colored girl, ten years 
old. The grand jury found “no bill,” refus- 
ing even to examine all the witnesses whom 
the friends of the little girl had secured. 

There is only a modicum of truth about 
lynching in Mr. Collins’ book. There is a 
world of truth regarding the relation be- 
tween the black and white races in the South 
in these two pictures—that of a Georgia mob 
hanging a pregnant woman, mad with grief, 
for protesting at her husband’s death, and 
that of the grand jury in South Carolina re- 
fusing to consider the possibility of punish- 
ing a white man who attacked a little black 
child. 

Mary WHITE OVINGTON. 


ENGLAND AND PALESTINE 
By Herbert Sidebotham. Constable & Co., 
Ltd. 257 pp. Price 6s.; by mail of the 
Survey $1.80. 

GREAT BRITAIN, PALESTINE AND THE JEWS 
Anonymous. George H. Doran Co. 93 pp. 
$.50, paper bound; by mail of the Sur- 
vey $.55. 

JERUSALEM, PAST AND PRESENT 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. 169 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of 
the Survey $1.10. 

Mr. Sidebotham’s study is frankly from the 
point of view of British interests in Palestine. 
But it is more than that; it is a review of 
all the elements that go into the Palestinian 
political problem by a scholar who is at 
home as much in ancient histor as in the 
literature of modern “ Realnolitik.”’ It is a 
book full of facts, and the opinions put for- 
ward are stated, on the whole, with modera- 
tion. 

There is, however, one statement which, 
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since it merely expresses in an exaggerated 
form what everybody is saying, must not be 
allowed to go unchallenged. “The Turks,” 
he says, “are an alien oligarchy in almost 
all parts of their empire, and even if their 
rule had been enlightened and progressive no 
violence would be done to the population in 
dispossessing them. Indeed the principle of 
nationality requires their dispossession.” 

How on earth are we going to dispossess 
the Turks both in Europe and in Asia, and 
then claim to have vindicated the “ prin- 
ciple of nationality’? Evidently, they are 
a people born to be ruled by others; in fact, 
everybody assures us that they are totally in- 
capable of maintaining stable government. 
And yet this race has lorded it over Asia 
Minor and large parts of Europe for some 
nine centuries! 


Mr. Sidebotham is similarly sweeping, 
however, about the other populations of 
Palestine. The Jews, although only one- 


seventh of the population are, in his opinion, 
the only indigenous civilization that could 
take the nlace of the Turkish. We do not 
even have to wait for a large Jewish immi- 
gration. Yet the promise of a large Jewish 
immigration and extension of Jewish colonial 
enterprise in Palestine are quoted as desira- 
ble prospects. They are, in fact, the only 
prospects which make the imminent depar- 
ture from strict adherence to the principle of 
national self-determination on the part of the 
Allies in the case of Palestine politically 
tenable. 
% % a 

Great Britain, Palestine and the Jews evi- 
dently emanates from the British Zionist or- 
ganization and gives within a short space 
a readable and persuasive statement of the 
Zionist case. It does not pretend to be any- 
thing but propaganda and consists largely 
of quotation. ‘This little book is to be recom- 
mended as a short introduction to Zionism. 


* * * 


Mr. Atkins reviews the subject from a 
pious Christian point of view. He has that 
curious mental make-up which is common 
among missionaries among Jews, who at the 
same time condemn the Jewish religion as 
utterly worthless and extol the Jews as God’s 
chosen race. On page 10 he assures us that 
“the Jerusalem of Christ had come back to 
the standards of the Cross” when Allenby 
and his troops; entered its streets; on page 
12 he is equally sure that “there would be 
a fine historical fitness in making Palestine 
again a Jewish state.” Surely it cannot be 
both. He does not, however, on the political 
problem, get beyond generalities and thus 
avoids the necessity of having to answer per- 
plexing questions. BAL: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


To THE Epiror: Massachusetts, along with 
other states, is confronting a situation which 
is beginning to arouse interest among the 
people. In the first place she rejected 46 
per cent of her young men under the first 
draft. One million of her workers lose an an- 
nual average of nine days from sickness. This 
involves a time loss of 25,000 years, a wage 
loss of $25,000,000, and a medical bill of 
probably $15,000,000. Many of her workers, 
not on the sick list, are below par, working 
under a handicap, with the consequent low- 
ering of morale in industry and a great in- 


crease in the labor turn-over, which has in 
recent years proven a most serious problem. 
On top of this the state is spending, besides 
all that is spent by individuals, through pub- 
lic and private organization channels at least 


$35,000,000 a year. This for curative and 
custodial work, and it a!! goes for regaining, 
or attempting to regain, lost ground. It 
equals the total earnings of 46,000 men at 
$2.50 per ‘day. 

All this has aroused a new interest in the 
country, the interest of industry and of na- 
tional life. Those who have read The 
Wasted Years see how the same conditions 
are impressing the English people. America 
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HE official publication of the Young 


Womens Christian Associations in the 


United States. 


A magazine which tells of the activities, 
plans and methods of the largest organiza- 
tion of women in the world. 


A magazine for leaders of women and girls 
—whether they be Y. W.C. A. workers, 


ministers, teachers, or social workers. 


Subscription price in America $1.50 the 
year. Foreign subscription price, including 
postage $2.00 the year. 


ADDRESS 
THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


can afford to be no less impressed. The 
proper consideration involves no narrow 
point of tview. We shall have to recognize 
everything connected with the individual at 
every period in his life. It means that 
America must improve her work for children, 
health inspection in the schools, physical edu- 
cation, play, recreation, housing, factory sani- 
tation, and the conditions of work every- 
where. 

Just now many of the people are centering 
their interest on physical education in the 
schools. This involves the largest available 
group under a mezsure of control, and it 
comes at a point now culpably neglected. 
When the state takes the children for educa- 
tional purposes it should educate them physi- 
cally and_ spiritvally as well as mentally. 
America habitually confines her children to 
poorly ventilated and dusty schoolrooms and 
teaches them hygiene from the covers of a 
book. Their school work is an almost con- 
stant hazard to their health, causing them to 
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Icse not only health but their proper mental 
and moral development. 

Massachusetts has been trying for two 
years to secure the passage of a law to estab- 
lish physical education. Her failure is prob- 
ably due to the fact that her people generally 
have been interested in a way too academic 
and too little practical, and her business or- 
ganizations, so seriously affected by the con- 
ditions, have as yet given the question very 
little attention. We have seen the signifi- 
cance of the present drift in war, and we 
know when we think about it that it is equal- 
ly significant in citizenship, in industry, in 
all that we live for, whatever we call it. 
Other states have taken up physical education, 
eight already having physical education laws. 
Fourteen are at the present time considering 
it. It has been embodied as an important fea- 
ture of the new English Education act. The 
National Commission in France is developing 
physical education in the army, in the schools, 
and in the industries of France. It is safe 
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to say that the constructive statesmanship 
the future will recognize physical educai 
as one of the most important items to be ¢ 
sidered. ea 

We know that morale in the army is p } 
duced through the development and prote 
tion of the mental and spiritual qualities \) 
the men. We know that it is the absence || 
these mental and spiritual qualities in indu 
try which produces the I. W. W. and bolshij 
vism. Bolshevism i is a product. It is a ser} 


a Bolshevist or a producer of it. Real patri 
do not desire to encourage either the p od ' 
or the producer. This is one of the problem) 
with which America is immediately con) 
fronted. The proper solution of the questia 
of physical education will prove a might) 
solvent of other problems. Be 
Epwarp T. HARTMAN, 4 
[Secretary, Civic League. ] f 
Boston. 


To THE Epiror: Having read in the 
vey of February 15 the statement of the 
Department regarding my release from Fi 
Leavenworth I would like to make the f 
lowing explanation: 

According to the statement of the Y 
Department I was classified by the Board 
Inquiry in 1-C, that is, furlough with t 
Friends Reconstruction Unit. On two dif 
ent occasions I definitely and delibera 
stated to the Board of Inquiry that I wo 
not accept a furlough either for work on 
farm or with the Friends Reconstruction U 
because my protest was not merely aga 
doing military work but against military 
scription. When interviewed by Major K 
logg, the personal representative of the War} 
Department, in the guard house at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, I made the same statement to him « ‘ 
claring that I could do absolutely nothing) 
which involved the recognition of the Selee- 
tive Service Act. 4 

Consequently whether classified as 1-C i: 
not, the Board of Inquiry and the War De- 
partment knew that I would not accept a ‘7 
lough for Friends Reconstruction work. t 

As to the legal error in my court-marti 
I know nothing. But to a layman like my-| 
self it seems a serious matter that the lives) 
and liberties of men should depend on i 
slender a thread as a legal technicality, Fro 
the standpoint of principle and justice 
would seem to me that if any conscientious 
objector belongs in prison today, I do, and m 
release would consequently seem an admissi 
that all other objectors should be released 


LAND APPRAISERS 


To tHE Eprror: Rehabilitating soldiers 
the land, land colonization, soldiers’ set¢l 
ments, a home for every soldier, returnin 
soldier farmers, ten acres and a home f 
the returning soldier, the soldier and the 
country side, pioneer soldier farmers, bl 
settlements by soldiers and a countless num- 
ber of like phrases have become a very nece 
sary part of the hourly conversation about the 
returning soldier. Some of this propagand 
is by able thinkers who understand the natu 
of the real problem of the returning soldi 
without a job. But unfortunately some w 
would be public lights, either knowingly o' 
ignorantly are simply making a coloring o! 
social and political camouflage out of it. 

For the soldier who desires to become 
farmer it is indeed a real problem. 
greater number of the returning soldie 
however, will, return to business, factori 
colleges, their father’s farms, etc. Block col 
onization to any large extent must be a 
dream. Only a few states have unowne 
land worth farming in blocks of any size an 
much of this will have to be reclaimed at 
expense far in excess of its present agricul 


well. 5 
Evan W. THoM*As, 

New York | 
= at 
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ds and thousands of abandoned farms 
lich would be productive units in the hands 
ithe right men. But this is a problem which 
ght to be dealt with scientifically rather 
in politically. It can be made a simple and 
istrial business proposition. 
each state college of agriculture there 
ight to be a man who thoroughly under- 
the economics of farming. Such a man 
know not only technical farming prac- 
‘)tes but he ought to be able to examine a 
n and judge from the soil, improvements, 
tion, community practices and the desires 
d ability of the man who is to farm it just 
put what the farm is worth as a business 
opposition. ‘That is, he must be able to ap- 
ee men as well as farms for their produc- 
ve capacity. Such a man could get in touch 
ith all the farms in a state for rent or sale 
lat are worth knowing about through the 
tesent county agent organizations and the 
late department of agriculture. Also real 
ate men would be only too glad to lend him 
istance. Then a soldier in the state want- 
4g a farm could be aided in securing one 
dapted to his needs by applying to the land 
ppraiser at the state college. Soldiers who 
fave considered buying would have the ser- 
jige of this expert anvraiser and advice on 
ier proposition. The appraiser’s salary and 
‘xpenses should be paid by the state or by 
he government. This is only a fair tribute 
lf service to soldiers and no public-spirited 
litizen would object. Such a plan, I believe, 
yould not only promote good farming prac- 
ices but would save many a soldier from be- 
ioming land-poor, bankrupt or otherwise 
ng fer bad speculations in buying and rent- 


farms. Besides it would eliminate politi- 
tal plunder. Ivan WRIGHT. 
‘[Dept. of Rural Economy, Cornell Univer- 


jity.] 
_ Ithaca, New York. 


| LABOR AND PROHIBITION 


| To rHe Epiror: Cannot some one on the 
Survey staff, well acquainted with the labor 
leaders of New York, show them how the 
unions will alienate many people who are 
just becoming favorably impressed with col- 
ective bargaining, if they strike on account 
prohibition? 

| I had an old Irishman work for me in 
oston who told me that the Irish never 
uld have become the present asset they are 
they had not learned that booze was keep- 
ig them down. Sober labor will be able to 
et in where drink-inflamed labor cannot. For 
sake of labor keep them near the water 
Daw PatcH. 


LOTMENTS AND ALLOWANCES 


| To THE Epiror: My attention was called 
is week to the essay, Allotments and Al- 
wwances, in the January 25 edition of the 
vey, and I have read it with great inter- 


It seems to be the spirit of the age to 
iticize without stint Congress, and the Y. 
. C. A., and the President of the United 
tes, and every thing else that is open to 


uistakes; but would simply call attention to 
the fact that he who makes no mistakes ac- 
complishes nothing. 
_ The Bureau of War Risk Insurance under- 
took a task that for magnitude can be com- 
pared only with the other stupendous under- 
takings of war-time. Mistakes and failures 
were inevitable. But when we could not give 
our soldiers in France their regular three 
me a day even after the armistice was 
‘Signed, and sent wounded soldiers to America 
and discharged them after many months of 
rvice without a’cent of pay is it any won- 
der that we could not send every check for 
oldiers’ dependents directly on its way in 
roper time? 
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Specials in 
Handkerchiefs 


Ladies’ Handkerchiefs 


Hand-Embroidered Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, 25c, 35, 50, 
65 and upwards. 

Lace-Trimmed, 25c, 50, 75 each. 

Real Madeira Hand-Embroidered, 35c, 50, 75, 85, $1.00 
and up. 

We would call attention especially to the 50c and 75c ranges. 
This selection includes a large variety of designs and unusual 
values at these prices. 


Hemstitched, and with rolled hems, in a variety of cords 
and tapes, 25c, 50, 75 and $1.00 each. 


Men’s Handkerchiefs 


Men’s Handkerchiefs in all the desirable widths of hems and 
sizes. 

Fancy Cords and Tapes, hemmed and hemstitched, 50c, 
75, $1.00, 1.25 each and up. 

Above are unusual values, as the prices are the same as we 
were selling these goods a year ago. 

Printed Handkerchiefs, 50c, 75, $1.00 and 1.25 each. We 
have just received a shipment of these at $1.25, with a large 
number of very attractive designs and hand-block printed. 


Reg. Trade-Mark 


Men’s Cord effects and Initialed, 75c each. 
MAIL ORDER SERVICE: Any of the merchandise described or illustrated 


above may be ordered with complete satisfaction thru our Mail Order Service 


James McCutcheon & Company 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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From a classified advertiser 


Advertising Department, 
THE SURVEY. 


NATURAL EDUCATION 
WITHOUT TAXATION 


THE COMING EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
New Book by, Thomas L. Brunk, B,S.,M.D. 


Gentlemen: Widely endorsed and read. A Mile-Stonein Ed- 


I want to thank you for the won- 
derful results I have gotten thru 


your column. 

I am sending you stamps, covering 
the ones you so generously used for 
me. Thanking you again, I remain, 


Very truly yours, 


Written by Situation Wanted Ad- 
vertiser 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY ASSO, ALTON. ILL. 
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When the 


Boys Come 
Marching Home 


Aerie > Wesryca my mise Va 


wr eer 
When the boys come marching 
home—when the great ships have 
come across the seas laden with our 
boys, and once more they come march- 
ing down the home street—they and you 
will want some permanent memorial of 
this war. They and you will want the 
real truth about the war. They will want to 
remember the things they have seen. They 
will want to know about things they heard 
rumored. You will want to know all that they 
have seen—all that they have heard. ‘The 
whole truth—the whole reality—has never 
been published in any newspaper, magazine or 
book. But it is yours at last, from the beginning 


many years ago to the victorious end. You can have 


it all in 


a” 


Frank EH. Simonds’ 


History %e World War 


5 Large Volumes — Size 104%x7%=x1%" — 1000 illustrations 


Once in a generation, perhaps, there appears one man 
with a gift for writing history so that atl men, all 
women, all children like toread it. Such was Ridpath— 
such were Macaulay and Herodotus—great of vision. 
brilliant of style, with a genius for facts and a genius 
for telling. 

Such is Frank H. Simonds. He is this generation's 
Ridpath, this war’s Macaulay. From the day when this 
man burst like a flames upon the people of the city of 
New York with bis prophecy of the great war to this 
day, when he is welcomed by Allied statesmen and 
generals, his fame has spread about the world. Already, 
today, clubs and schools are studying Frank H. 
Simonds. His least newspaper article is treasured and 
passed from hand to hand. So it is wonderful indeed 
that at last you can have the story of this war in final 
form written by him for yourself and your children, 
and for their children. 


No wonder then that those closest to the war have 
been eager to help Simonds with contributions, Those 
who really know some individual part of the great 
conflict—have written what they know best. There 
are hundreds of such contributors. One-third of the 
whole history is written by them—the other two- 
thirds being written by Frank H. Simonds. A few of 
these contributors are: Lord Northcliffe, Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe, Winston Spencer Churchill, Sur- 
geon-General William Crawford Gorgas, Hudson 
Maxim, Rudyard Kipling, Viscount James Bryce, 
Henry Morgenthau, Gencral Pershing. 
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All Say Simonds’ History is the Best 
Simonds is today the most quoted American in Europe. 
The British Government has had his articles reprinted 
and distributed broadcast. He has talked with generals 
and soldiers alike. His articles appear in leading 
Papers all over the world. At the height of the Battle 
of Verdun, President Poincaire himself gave Simonds 
permission to go to the battle front. He is now in 
France, going over the recent battle-flelds with staff 
officers and soldiers, fighting the battles over agaln in 
detail, writing their wonderful story for the fourth 
volume of his History with a thoroughness, a clearness 
and a comprehensive grasp of the whole great plan 
behind them that has never been equalled. 

Many men of many minds consider this History the 
great one—the one for them to have, French, British, 
Belgian and American—statesmen, priests, generals, 
newspaper men—differ though they may oa other 
points—all unite in considering Frank H. Simonds’ the 
history of the world war for you to own. 


THREE VOLUMES NOW READY 
A Low Price on This Edition 

When, over two years ago, the Review of Reviews 
Company planned this important project, it contracted 
for paper, binding, etc., at the then prices for a first 
edition of all the volumes. 
A price was put on the set that was fair, in view of 
the costs. Since then, cloth, paper, ink, labor — 
everything that goes into the making of a book—has 
gone way up in price. 
Because of these old contracts you are now able to 
get the Simonds’ History at a low price, it you are 
prompt and engage a set of this edition. 
We herewith announce, however, that the subscription 
price of the next edition will be increased to conform 
with the higher costs. 


ROOSEVELT said — 

“No other man in this or any other country can 
quite paralle] the work that Mr. Simonds has 
done. It is hard to say what most to admire: the 
really extraordinary grasp of the essential facts of 
the war which is shown; or the transparent clear- 
ness with which the facts are brought out; or the 
entire fairness and impartiality of the conclusions.” 


LLOYD GEORGE says — 

“This ‘History’ will constitute a most valuable 
treatise for those who at this or any future time 
wish to consult an independent authority on the 
cause of this titanic struggle.’’ 


J. CARDINAL GIBBONS says — 
“T feel eure the work of Mr. Simonds will prove 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
World War. The volume in hand makes easy, 
pleasant and interesting reading.” 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE says — 

“Mr. Simonds has been right about the war 
more often than any of the many who have en- 
deavored to forecast the future of this complicated 
catastrophe, and I say with admiration that I do 
not know of a better guide to the war than Mr. 

Frank H. Simonds.” 
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| It is a part of our democratic form o 
‘ernment to give free place for criticism. | 
learn a lot by having our attention calle 
our shortcomings. It should be remem 
however, that there is great possibility 
ing damage with unnecessary criticism. 
attention of the critics of the Bureau of 
Risk Insurance is respectfully invited 
following paragraph concerning the 
Samaritan: . 
The Good Samaritan did pretty well for 
man who fell among robbers on the way fri) 
Jerusalem to Jericho; but it must be 
that he was a little late in getting to the se 
of the accident. Two other people had 
ready preceded him. Of course the pr 
and the Levite did not do anything in p 
ular, but we cannot forget that the S 
tan for all that he had a beast to ride 
did not reach the place where the wound 
man was as soon as they did. Then 
Samaritan used as a disinfectant for 
wounds wine which probably did not co 
more-than 10 per cent of alcohol, where 
is very evident that a 50 or 75 per cent 
lution of alcohol would certainly have b 
better. Ar 
Referring again to the article upon Alk 
ments and Allowances. On page 563 
author has presented a quotation from a 
ter written to the Bureau of War Risk In 
ance which has suffered damage in transm|) 
sion. A letter “t” has been dropped fr¢! 
the next to the last word. As the sen 
now stands there is nothing but tragedy 
the message, whereas in the original th 
was at least what seemed to be a star 
situation. “I have not received by husban 
pay and will be forced to lead an 
mortal (sic) life.” \j 
Witi1am C. Wuirrorp, D.D 
[Alfred University. ] ’ 
Alfred, New York. et 


BABUSHKA MISQUOTED | 


To THE Eprror: Catherine Breshkoysky 
being badly misquoted. She is astonished 
see how different some of the press rept 
are from, what she really said. She tell 
she said the other day that she would 
willing to work twenty years more to ke 
Russia from having another Czar, and §] 
was reported as saying that she would |) 
willing to work twenty years more to get #| 
Czar back! 4 

I asked her if it were true that in Russ 
women are required to accept husbani 
chosen by the government. She answeté 
“One or two small soviets proclaimed 
such foolishness; but nobody would obe 
was never proposed for all Russia, a 
was never carried out anywhere.” 

She also denied that women have ~ 
“nationalized,” or made “ common prope 
or that the government puts any compu: 
upon them in matters of sex. She said 
me: “Women have more freedom in Ru 
now than they ever had before.” j 

As Madame Breshkovsky is strongly 
posed to the Bolshevik régime, her deni 
this particular charge may be accepted 
conclusive. 

A.ice STONE BLACKWELL. 

Dorchester, Mass. oH 


HEALTH OUR CONCERN 


To THE Epiror: I write to second 
outspoken stand in your issue of Janua 
with regard to the health department sea 
dals. The newspapers as a whole have bet 
very apathetic, and it is a relief to hear 
clear voice of denunciation. The men 
great. , 

I must add an appreciation—too long 
layed—of the good reports of the health 
cers’ meeting in Chicago in December. 

JEAN BROADHURST 

[Dept. of Biology, Teachers College.] iy 

New York. a. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
' ents, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
y cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 


inch. 

Want” advertisements under the various 

headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘‘ Workers 

Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 

tts, the address, for each insertion. Ad- 

‘dress Advertising Department, The Survey, 
12 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


| AN examination of applicants for the 
yosition of Superintendent of Playgrounds 
ior the City of Savannah, Ga., will be held 
it the Senior High School, Savannah, Ga., 
Wednesday, April 2, 1919, beginning at 9 
4. M. The examination will cover the fol- 
lowing subjects: Preparation and expe- 
ience; theory and practice of games; 
ithletics ; gymnastics; character; person- 
lity; natural fitness, including moral, 
mental and physical qualifications, as pro- 
vided by law. The position carries with it 
4 liberal salary. Inquiries and applications 
for admission to the examination should be 
addressed to Dr. Linwood Taft, Chairman 
Examining Committee, Senior High School, 
Savannah, Ga. 


HOSPITAL Superintendent wanted for 
the Jewish Hospital of Philadelphia. Must 
be thoroughly competent to manage a 
Hospital having 250 beds. Give reference 
and details as to qualifications. Answers 
will be treated confidentially. Apply to Mr. 
Arthur A. Fleisher, Pres., 2301 Green 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| WANTED—Pastor for successful and 
prosperous Institutional Church, with paid 
‘staff of six workers. Prefer man with 
experience in institutional work, but would 
consider young man having desire for 
this kind of life service. Address Ourrin 
WW. Auman, District Superintendent, 212 
Guardian Trust Building, Denver, Colorado. 


| GENTLEWOMAN of undoubted social 
standing, to influence patronage for interior 
furnishing and decorating contracts, wanted 
Decorator. Commission basis. No 
plications considered unless accompanied 
lby names of socially prominent people as 
‘reference. Address 3087, Survey. 


ki : 
7 
| WANTED—A competent, experienced 


woman as working housekeeper. Country, 
lmear large city. Must be an excellent cook, 
and willing to assist where needed. Best of 
ferences required. Only those who have 
rked in private places need apply. 
ess 3096, SuRvVEY. 


| WANTED—Superintendent and Assist- 
nt Superintendent for Hospital with 70 
beds. State qualifications and salary ex- 

ected. Address applications to Miss A. 
ish, 1919 Madison Avenue, New York 


WANTED—Experienced young lady as 
ssistant Director, to take charge of the 
b activities at the Jewish Settlement, 
ncinnati. State experience and salary 
ired. Address L. R., 102 Union Trust 
., Cincinnati. 


WANTED—A Supervisor, also a House- 

per, for a small group of young girls in 

Jewish Institution. Excellent salary and 

intenance. Address “ SUPERINTENDENT,” 
3099, Survey. 


THE SURVEY FOR MARCH 8, 1919 


WANTED AT ONCE, a trained Social 
Worker for follow-up work in a Maternity 
Home. Give age, experience, references. 
Address. Miss Emerson, 24 West Cedar 


' Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—General Secretary for Char- 
ity Organization Society, in small city of 
New York State, near Albany. Salary, 
$1,200.. Address 3088, SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Director and Organizer of 
Clubs in Settlement House three evenings 
a week. Address 3097, Survey. 


WANTED—Matron for Jewish Con- 
valescent Home. Apply to 731 West Sixth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A Jewish Worker to take 
charge of Girls’ Clubs in a New York Set- 
tlement. Address 3089, Survey. 


WANTED—An Assistant Matron in 
Children’s Home. Refined, practical. Apply 
Survey, 3095. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE AND 
RESEARCH WORKER, U.S. Army man, 
a University and School of Philanthropy 
graduate, experienced in organizing, pub- 
licity, investigation and executive work in 
recreations, charities, employees’ welfare, 
co-operative movements, education and 
general social betterment programs; at 
present in the military service as special 
social service executive, is available for 
research or administrative position in gen- 
eral civic or social service organization, or 
with specialized agency in charities, recrea- 
tions, research, boys’ work, etc. Address 
3098, SuRVEY. 


A SUPERINTENDENT of an Eastern 
Orphanage, having had many years of 
experience in both the Cottage and Con- 
gregate plan, is seeking a similar position 
where progressive-conservative ideas will 
be welcomed. Address 3093, Survey, 


YOUNG MAN, honorable discharge, 
seeks position for afternoons, evenings or 
Saturdays. Experienced instructor in gym. 
classes or boys’ clubs. M. Plager, 4 East 
108th Street, New York City. 


EXECUTIVE, High Grade, now with 
Government, seeks position of responsibil- 
ity. Has had wide experience, including 
general secretaryship of national organ- 
ization. Address 3082, Survey. 


MATRON, UNDERGRADUATE 
NURSE and an Assistant or Children’s 
Supervisor, desire positions together in 
Child-Caring Institution. Address 3077, 


“SURVEY. 


CAPABLE young lady desires position, 
as sewing teacher and social worker in 


institution. Very fond of children; seven 
years’ experience. 225 East 63rd Street, 
New York. 


HOUSEMOTHER (Trained Nurse), 
experienced Orphanage and Day Nursery 
work, housekeeping, infant feeding, etc., 
desires position. Address 3091, Survey. 


THS WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Connecticut Training Schoo 
of the New Haven Hospital 
Founded in 1873 


is enabled to meet the necessities of reconstruction 
in the national nursing program, by the co-opera- 
tion of the Yale Untversity Medical School, whose 
teaching field is the New Haven Hospital. It offers 
an excellent Preliminary Course of 6 months, not 
only to its own candidates, but to those of other 
Training Schools, whose requirements are accept- 
able. Theoretical instruction throughout the 
Course Is given by members of the Yale University 
Medical School and the Connecticut Training 
School Faculties. Exceptional opportunities are 


offered for instruction and training in medical, 
surgical, coutagious, and obstetrical services, in- 
cluding dispensary, social service. and visiting 
nursing Requirements for admission, graduation 


from approved nigh or private schools. A new class 
to be admitted March Ist, 1919 to April Ist, 1919. 
For young women who have had 2 years in col- 
lege, with satisfactory scientific preparation, a 
course of tralning covering less than the full 3 
years has been arranged. 
For further information addrees, 


Director, Connecticut Training School, 
New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly ineer- 
tions: copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 
CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION AND RECRHATION. By 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Pub- 
lished by The Cooperative League of Amer- 

ica, 2 West 13th St., New York. 

SUMMABINS or STATH LAwS RELATING TO 
Statn BOARDS of CHARITINS AND CORRHC- 
TIONS. Compiled by the Civic Federation 
of Dallas for the State Commission on Chari- 
ties and Correction Legislation. 176 pp. $1. 
Address Texas Conference of Social Welfare, 
1306% Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 

TOWARD THH N&Ew HDvuCATION. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 25 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


WORKSHOP COMMITTHES. Suggested lines of 
development. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted 
from the £urvHy for October 5, 1918. Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New 
York City. 5 cts, 

You SHOULD KNow ABouT CREDIT UNIONS. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas- 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. 

for VALUB RECHIVED. A Discussion of Indus- 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted 
from the Sugvpy. 5 cts.. Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York. 


TH NATIONAL NON-PARTISAN LBAGUB. Get the 
truth concerning this organization. Send 
40c.. for special bundle of League papers and 
pamphlets. Address The National Nonpar- 
tisan League, Box 495,'St. Paul, Minn. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a vear; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


YOUNG WOMAN with six years’ expe- 
rience in field and secretarial work in social 
agencies, desires position. Address 3092, 
SURVEY. ; 


HOUSEKEEPER, Dietitian, good buyer 
and manager, experienced executive, open 
for position; go anywhere. Address 3090, 
SuRvVEY. , 


KINDERGARTEN experienced Social 
Worker desires position. Address 3094, 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—Executive position by ex- 
perienced, trained Social Worker. Address 
3083, SURVEY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT | 


SURGICAL AND SICK ROOM SUPPLIES 


Social workers, manager of settlements and industrial welfare de- 
partments, physicians and others who have occasion to purchase surgical 
and sick room supplies, are invited to visit our Retail Department 
which has just been organized, in addition to our regular wholesale 
business. aa 


A PARTIAL LIST OF SUPPLIES HANDLED IN OUR RETAIL DEPARTMENT: 


Invalid Chairs 

Rubber Sheeting 

Rubber Cambric 

Clinical Thermometers 

Hot Water Botiles 

Ice Caps 

Surgeons Gloves 

Safety Pins 

Zine Oxide Plasters 

Crutches, Old Style and Adjustable 
Artificial Limbs 

Improved Comfortable Bed Pan 
Nurses Visiting Bags 

Biston Bags 

Nurses History Charts 


Sick Room Supplies 
Surgical Supplies 
Emergency Stations 
Hospital Furniture 


Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat Instru- 
ments 

Elastic Stockings (fitted) 

Trusses Ci ate 

Hypodermic Syringes “ Luer ” 


- Record Syringes 


Paper Sputum Cups 

Gauze 

Bellevue Bandage Rolls 

Absorbent Cotton 

Sanitary Pads 

Surgeons Gowns 

Enamel Ware 

Glass Ware 

Surgeons Needles 

Surgeons Instruments 

Butler Back Rests 

Electric Sterilizers 
“ HAWLEY ” 

Fracture Tables 


Lowest prices consistent with the quality of the merchandise 


If you cannot call in person, send us your orders 


JAMISON-SEMPLE COMPANY 


BERNARD A. JAMISON ’ 
President 


OFFICERS 


OLIVER H. BARTINE 
Vice-President 


HOSPITAL SURGICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMEN T 


152 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


' 


NEW YORK CITY 
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